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FOOLS. 

THE custom of keeping fools for the purpose of pro- 
ducing amusement, ascends, as we are assured by the 
learned Fosbroke, to the classical ages. In Britain 
they were retained at court till the reign of Charles 
II., and in noblemen’s families till perhaps a somewhat 
later date. Even the dignitaries of the church in the 
middle ages kept fools to make them laugh—or to 
laugh at them. Nay, the grave David I. of Scotland, 
who built so many churches and monasteries, had a 
jester. The Lord Mayor of London also had his fool, 
one of whose regular jokes it was, at the great annual 
feast, to leap, clothes and all, into a huge custard—a 
jest which certainly could not be considered as defi- 
cient in cream, however monotonous it would be apt 
to become, from repetition. In those days, moreover, 
fools were often retained at taverns to keep the guests 
in good humour. 

Characters who figured so much in private and 
public life, and who were the occasion every where of 
so much mirth, could not fail to be introduced on the 
stage. The laborious Douce has reckoned up seven 
different kinds of theatrical fools, one of which, the 
ordinary domestic fool, is the kind of which Shakspeare 
presents so many examples, Another figured in the 
plays called Moralities, their office being to persecute 
and plague the devil, who was also a regular person 
in those dramas. The clown in our pantomimes, 
the Master Merryman of the circus, and the fool who 
attended mountebank doctors, are existing or recent 
representatives of the fool of the old Moralities. 

Shakspeare has given a humour and also a tender- 
ness to the retained fool, which invests the character 
with much interest. Touchstone is the merriest and 
most satirical of varlets, albeit so “deep contempla- 
tive ;” and Lear’s fool is conspicuous among the few 
officers of the discrowned monarch, who continued 
faithful to him in his evil days. Scott gives the same 
view of the affections of the fool. It is Davie Gel- 
latly whom he has described as moaning in the bitter- 
ness of regret amid the ruins of the Baron’s mansion, 
and as the guardian of that hiding-place where the 
unfortunate gentleman had taken refuge for his life. 
It is Wamba who, of all Cedric’s domestics, is readiest 
‘to lay down his life for his master, “like a faithful 
fool,” and whose devoted attachment extorts tears 
from the stern old man, though he has none to shed 
over his own disasters, or the dead body of his friend. 

We have little reason to doubt the truth of these 
characters to nature, when we recollect what has come 
to our knowledge respecting fools ancient and modern. 
Rob Gib, the fool of James V., when he told his mas- 
ter that he served him “‘ for stark love and kindness,” 
all the other courtiers having interested motives, pro- 
hably spoke as much under the influence of a sincere 
attachment on his own part, as from a wish to satirise 
the hollow-heartedness of his neighbours. It is also 
ne more than fact, as we are assured by General Stew- 
art of Garth, in his very agreeable book on the High- 
lands, that an unfortunate gentleman, in hiding for his 
concern in the Rebellion, was protected by a poor half- 
witted dependent, who not only exercised the negative 
virtue of not betraying his master, but took positive 
means of diverting and misleading every attempt that 
was made for his discovery. 

Of eminent court fools, no one seezs to have had 
more humour than the celebrated Archy Armstrong, 
jester to James I. and Charles I. in succession, Archy 
was a descendant of the equally famous Johnny Arm- 
strong, who was hanged for much thievery by James V. 
Born in the parish of Langholm, the place of Johnny’s 
chief residence, Archy began life in the same manner as 
his ancestor, but :he country soon became too hot for 


him, and he fled to Edinburgh, where he got shelter at 
court in consideration of his waggery. He removed with 
James to England, and remained in favour as long as 
court affairs were in such a sweet and easy state as to 
bear a jest without soreness. But when the policy of 
Charles and Archbishop Laud for the reduction of 
Scotland to episcopacy met with such evil fortune, it 
was no longer possible to put up with jibes. On the 
arrival of the news, March 1638, that the Scots were 
banding themselves under a covenant to resist the mea- 
sures of the court, Archy, seeing Laud passing, slyly 
asked him, ‘* Who is fool now ?” This was altogether 
intolerable. A privy council was held, where it was 
solemnly ordered “‘ that Archibald Armstrong, the 
king’s fool, for certain and scandalous words of a high 
nature, spoken by him against the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, * * shall have his coat pulled over 
his head, and be discharged of the king’s service, and 
banished the court.”” The Attorney-General was at 
the same time ordered to proceed against him in the 
Star-Chamber ; but this part of the proceedings was 
afterwards quashed by the intercession of the Arch- 
bishop. In such transactions we see the dilemma of 
the court more significantly expressed than in all that 
pompous history tells us respecting the events of the 
time. Two months after, a sister of Archy and her 
husband complained to the Privy Council, that he 
had for fourteen years possessed himself of the estate 
of a brother, and denied them the sums he was to 
pay to them out of its rents—which was certainly 
no joke—and that he had promised them, in lieu of 
these sums, a hundred acres of land, out of a thou- 
sand which the king had granted him in Ireland, 
but had never fulfilled his promise. How Archy con- 
trived to extricate himself from this charge, we know 
not ; but he is understood to have ultimately retired to 
the village of Arthuret in Cumberland, where he was 
buried, as it happened very appropriately for his pro- 
fession, on a Ist of April. In 1640, a little volume 
was published, containing a few of Archy’s good things, 
and many by other people—some, for instance, by King 
James — but bearing the general title of “‘ Archy 
Armstrong’s Jests”—a fact which speaks something 
for his reputation as a wit. 

English history gives another notable instanve of 
the power of a jester’stongue. The nation had grown 
tired of making vain applications to Charles II. to 
have the aggressions of the Hollanders repressed, when 
Killegrew, the king’s fool, came into the presence one 
day, booted and spurred, as if for a journey. ‘“‘ Where 
are you going to-day, Killegrew ?” inquired the king. 
“ To hell, sir,” answered the jester, “to bring back 
Oliver Cromwell to chastise the insolence of the Dutch.” 
Charles took the joke well, and is said to have been 
more moved by it than by many grave petitions. 

In the rural districts of Scotland, till a recent period, 
half-witted persons were to be seen wandering about 
almost every village. The people called them “ in- 
nocents”’ or “ naturals,” and treated them with much 
forbearance and kindness, partly from a notion similar 
to that entertained by the Turks, that persons of im- 
perfect intellect are more peculiarly marked by their 
Creator’s hand than other human beings, though we 
believe it is now generally understood by physiologists 
that poor living amongst the humbler orders of the 
community is the ordinary natural cause of such 
aberrations. Numberless stories are every where 
told of the affectionateness, the wit, the cunning, and 
the occasional gleams of sense, of such persons, and 
also of their powers in music and mimicry—for such 
is the range of intellectual manifestations found most 
conspicuous in the class. One named James Duff, 
who resided in Edinburgh fifty or sixty years ago, 
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was completely devoted to his mother, a poor widow, 

and never obtained any charitable donation without 

conveying part of it to her. Another, named John 

Gray, who lives at this day in Selkirkshire, is remark- 

able for his attachment to his father, whom he accom- 

panies with the greatest fondness in all his journeys, 
A remarkable illustration of the same feature of cha- 
racter is thus communicated to us by our esteemed 
correspondent, Mr Hugh Miller of Cromarty:—“ One 
of the best-conditioned young persons with whom I 
I am acquainted, is an idiot boy in the neighbourhood, 
a very particular friend of mine, who steals up stairs 
to my little room every evening he sees the light from 
the window, and squats himself down on the hearth 
beside me. Poor George is addicted to no manner or 
vice, and fails in hardly a single duty; and yet in none 
of all the specimens of his class whom I have yet met 
with, have I found intellect more entirely wanting. 
He cannot even count three, nor tell whether nature 
has supplied him with only one head, or, as she is said 
to have done to some of the taller contemporaries ox 
Jack the giant-killer, furnished him with two, Poor 
George, however, has all the more kindly instincts of 
our nature in their perfection, and many of its better 
sentiments—love, and compassion, and gratitude ; and 
bitterly can he sorrow for the loss or absence of those 
who have been kind to him, It is not many months 
since he lost his mother. She had been ailing and 
bedridden for years ; and the affection and patience ot 
many a wiser child might have failed in a trial so pro- 
tracted; but the anxious solicitude of the poor idiot 
remained undiminished till the last, He was unwea- 
ried in his attentions to the dying woman; all the 
halfpence he got, and all the bits of bread, were carried 
to her bed-side—all the tops and marbles even—and 
urged on her acceptance. And when she at length 
died, and left him, poor George, if he could, would 
have died too. He is even now telling me that he is 
to keep part of his morning piece for his mother, who 
is to come out of her grave to-morrow, and that I, 
who am a mighty favourite, am to get leave to see her. 
It is interesting to find the better sentiments of our 
nature so rudely set—to find the affections alive and 
vigorous amid the dust and rubbish of so broken an 
intellect, like the heart of the martyr unconsumed 
amid his ashes.” 

John Gray, already spoken of, seems to be entirely 
deficient in reflective power; yet he is an excellent 
singer of popular songs and ballads, and can give imi- 
tations of every preacher in three counties, His ear 
is remarkably correct, and he has even composed 
rhymes for his own singing. He has the fondness of 
his class for wandering about from church to church, 
hearing different misisters; and no sooner has he once 
heard any clergyman pronounce a discourse, than he 
will repeat part of it in the very manner of the orator, 
as to voice, gesticulation, and every other peculiarity. 
Two good things are recorded of John. When he was 
a youngster, the minister of his native parish one day 
taxed him with being the idlest boy in the district, 
and said he might at least tend a few cows; to which 
our wag replied, “ Me herd kye, sir! I dimna ken 
corn frae grass!” which every grazier will acknow- 
ledge to be a very sufficient reason for his not being 
entrusted with the employment. On another occasion, 
he was amusing a female group in a minister’s kitchen 
with imitations of various neighbouring pastors, when 
the lady of the house made bold to request a specimen 
of her own husband. “Oh, then,” said Gray, “you © 
must bring me a bit of paper!” The worthy clergy- 
man was somewhat unpopular in consequence of his 
reading all his sermons. 


A half-witted lad, who lived at Kirkaldy fifty years 
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ago, was one day attending a tent preaching, where | 
the greater part of the audience, in consequenee of the 
heat of the weather, fell fast asleep. The preacher 
stopped, and indignantly contrasted their conduct with 
that of the poor idiot before him, who, while they were 
sleeping, had continued listening with the greatest at- 
tention, “ Faith, sir,” said the listener, “ if I had 
not been a poor idiot, i might have been sleeping too.” 
The same man one day set out to attend the funeral 
of a sick nobleman a few miles distant from his home, 
alleging, that, as there were six doctors in attendance, 
the sick man could not fail to be dead before he ar- 
rmved. There was all the sharpness in these sayings, 
that could have been expected from the most expert 
wit. Nor wasan East Lothian idiot behind his Fife- 
shire contemporary. This poor natural was on such 
intimate terms with the family of the Earl of Wemyss, 
that he might almost have been considered as their 
retained “ fool.” He one day told the earl that he 
had dreamed of being carried into that region, the 
name of which is supposed to be not over-agreeable to 
ears polite. “And what did you observe there, 
Willy ?” asked his lordship. “ Things are just there 
as they are here,” replied the idiot ; “ the great folk 
are ta’en farthest ben /”—that is to say, are taken 
farthest into the penetralia of the mansion, 

Our correspondent above quoted communicates an 
account of two beings of imperfect intellect who reside 
in his neighbourhood, and who may be considered as 
very faithful representatives of varieties of the class. 
Jock Gordon,” says he, “ was like other people till 
his fourteenth year, when a severe attack of measles 
left him bankrupt in both mind and body. He rose 
from his bed lame of a foot and a hand—his whole right 
side shrunken and nerveless—with less than half his 
forma : health and spirits, and much less than half his 
form+~ ‘udgment. Idiots are rarely so helpless as poor 
Joch bey have commonly the strong instincts of our 
nature to direct them: but Jock had none of these ; he 
was merely the poor mutilated fragment of a reasoning 
man; and had it not been for the kindness of a benevo- 
lent family residing in the neighbourhood, his fate would 
have been deplorable. Jock became an inmate of their 
kitchen, and learned to run errands with great fidelity 
and success; I should perhaps rather say learned to 
limp them, for he had risen from the measles to run 
no more. He was fond of church-going, of reading 
little good books, and, though he stuttered lamentably, 
of singing. During the day he might be heard as he 
hobbled along the streets singing into himself, as the 
children used to say, in a low unvaried undertone, 
somewhat resembling the humming of a bee; but when 
night fell, the whole town heard him. He was no pa- 
troniser of modern poets or composers. ‘ There was a 
ship, and a ship of fame, and ‘ Death and the Fair 
Lady,’ were his especial favourites ; and he could repeat 
the ‘ Gosport Tragedy’ and the ‘ Babes in the Wood’ 
from beginning to end. Sometimes he stuttered in the 
notes, and then they lengthened on and on intoa never- 
ending quaver, that our first-rate singers might have 
envied ; sometimes there was a sudden break—Jock 
had been consulting his pockets, and found his stock 
of bread unexhausted, but his mouth was no sooner 
half cleared than he began again. 

There is no lot in life, however lowly, secure from 
change, and poor Jock was destined to be scarcely 
less the victim of vicissitude than if he had been born 
anemperor. The gentleman who had so long resided 
in Cromarty-house quitted the kingdom for France, 
and the house itself lay without a tenant. Jock’'s oc- 
cupation was gone ; the chill of a dreary killing winter 
came over him, and our streets heard no more of his 
songs. He grew lank, and thin, and pale, and stut- 
tered and limped more painfully than before. In 
the last stage of his distress, however, another zentle- 
man of the place, a charitable, warm-hearted man, 
took pity upon him, and introduced him to his kitchen ; 
and in a few days after, Jock was singing and running 
errands with as much energy as ever. But his new 

resided only one-half the year in town—the 
other half he spent at his seat in the country; and 
when summer came, it behoved Jock to quit all his 
old well-known haunts and follow him. 

For ony twenty years before, the gentleman’s 
country kitchen had been in the undisturbed posses- 
sion of Angus M‘Kay, a vigorous-minded idiot, rich in 
all the instincts of humanity, and without one particle 
of reason to disturb their free and natural operations. 
Angus had never got into trousers; the intricacy of 
this piece of dress surpassed his comprehension, and 
he could never be made rightly to understand the use 
and properties of the button. And so he wore a large 
= gown, like that of a beadsman, with a woollen 

irtunderneath. But Angus, though little skilled in 
the mysteries of dress, was exceedingly well skilled in 
mysteries of another nature. There was not in the 
parish of Nigg a more constant attender on church, 
nor & more severe critic on sermons. He was a peri- 
patetic listener—a wanderer through the passages, 
aisles, and galleries; and ever and anon, as the preacher 
waxed energetic, Angus would turn up his face and 
make mouths at him—not in scorn, however, but in 
admiration, In the calmer turns of the discourse he 
busied himself in soliciting the snuff-takers of the 
congregation for their boxes, But Angus was more 


» than a critic in sermons—he was a preacher himself, 


and could preach for hours together withoat a mo- 
ment’s previous study; he seemed to have got hold 
of but one idea, ‘the wicked, the wicked, oh, wretches, 
the wicked!’ but no one could strike the book or 


stamp the foot with more energy and address; and 
there was not @ peculiarity of tone or gesture among 
the preachers of the district that Angus bad not con- 
trived to catch. 

The burying-grownd of the parish of Nigg, a ro- 
mantic little spot half embosomed in trees, lies in the 
immediate vicinity of the kind mansion-house in which 
Angus had resided so long. He had not a particle of 
terror in his composition ; the churchyard was merely 
a place for laying people by, whe» there was no further 
use for them; and the spot being quiet and sheltered, 
it was one of his favourite haunts at all hours of the day 
and night. I have seen him wandering through the 
tombs at noon—when the sun looked down over the 
trees on burial mound and gravestone—now nodding his 
head at the old Danish obelisk, as if claiming acquain- 
tance with its uncouth hieroglyphics, now making 
mouths at the effigy of the ancient knight. I have seen 
him at night passing over the graves like a shadow— 
muttering, as if he were a messenger of woe and judg- 
ment to the departed, ‘ The wicked, the wicked, 4 
wretches, the wicked!’ He heard with wrath and 
astonishment of Jock's intended visit, and repairing 
with shovel and pickaxe to his favourite haunt, the 
churchyard, he began to dig among the graves, It was 
late in the evening, and he seemed no bad representation 
of one of those horrible gouls of oriental mythology that 
feed upon the carcases of the dead. A chance pas- 
senger inquired of him the nature and object of his 
employment, and was informed that he was digging a 
grave for ‘wicked Jock Gordon.” But Jock came 
notwithstanding ; and Angus, after raving for several 
days about the great uselessness and woeful idiotism of 
the intruder, and asserting every where that he was 
eating their common benefactor, poor man, out of 
house and hold, seemed at length to acquiesce in the 
arrangement, 

He, however, was full of plots to oust Jock from 
the household of which he had so long held possession. 
One Saturday, Jock was dispatched to a neighbouring 
smithy with a sheep's head to singe, and Angus volun- 
teered his services to show him the way. Angus went 
trotting before, Jock came limping after; the fields 
were open and bare, the dwellings few and far between; 
and after having passed in about an hour's walking 
half a dozen little hamlets, Jock began to marvel ex- 
ceedingly that there should be no sign of the smithy. 
* Poor foolish Jock Gordon !’ ejaculated Angus, quick- 
ening his trot into acanter, ‘ what does he know about 
carrying sheeps’ heads tothe smithy !’ Jock laboured 
hard to keep up with his guide, quavering and semi- 
quavering as his breath served, and making the wood 
re-echo with the arguments of Death and the Fair a 
At length the daylight died entirely, and he could only 
learn from Angus that the smithy was farther away 
than ever. And to add to his trouble and perplexity, 
the roughness of the ground showed him that they 
were wandering from the road. 

First they went toiling athwart what seemed an 
endless range of fields, separated from one another by 
deep ditches and fences of stone. They then crossed 
over a dreary moor, bristling with furze and sloethorn ; 
then over a waste of bogs and quagmires; then 
across a track of newly ploughed land ; and then they 
entered a second wood, Jock’s song waxed more and 
more piteous with every change of scene. After a 
night’s miserable wandering, day at length broke on 
the two forlorn satyrs, and Jock found himself in a 
strange country, with a long narrow lake in front, and 
a wood behind. He had wandered after his guide 
into the remote parish of Tarbat. 

Tarbat abounds in little muddy lakes, edged with 
water-flags and reeds, and swarming with frogs and 
eels ; and it was one of the largest and deepest of these 
that now lay before Jock and his guide. Angus tucked 
up his gown to wade across ; Jock would have as soon 
thought of fording the German Ocean. ‘O wicked 
Jock Gordon !’ exclaimed the fool, when he saw him 
hesitate; ‘the Calonel’s waiting, poor man, for his 
head, and wicked Jock Gordon will no take it to the 
smithy.’ He stepped into the water; Jock followed 
in sheer despair ; and, after clearing the belt of reeds, 
both sank to the middle in the mud. Angus extri- 
cated himself in a moment, and, snatching the sheep’s 
head and trotters from his companion, leaped ashore ; 
but poor Jock stuck fast, In the evening he found 
his way home, but learned, to his grief and astonish- 
ment, that ‘wicked Jock Gordon’ had arrived there 
a full half hour before him. The poor man had re- 
mained sticking in the mud for three long hours 
after Angus had left him, until at length the very 
frogs began to cultivate his acquaintance, and a 
flock of whaups that had built in the marshes hard by, 
went shrieking and screaming round his head, till 
they almost brushed his bonnet, And in the mud 
Jock would have been sticking till now, had he not 
been relieved by a farmer of Fearn, who, in going to 
church, had taken the lake in his way. He left Nigg 
for Cromarty on the following day, convinced he was 
no match for his rival, and dubious how their next 
adventure might terminate, For the last ten years 
poor Jock has been under the sod of his native parish ; 
and till this hour Angus maintains undisputed pos- 
session of the kitchen of Nigg.” 

We add some remarks of the same correspon- 
dent :—“ I have sometimes thought that our meta- 
physicians have been often mure idly employed than 
in writing chapters on fools, Analysis is the very 
alphabet of their science; and it strikes me that 
idiots are a class of persons in whem single charac- 


ters of this alphabet may be found disjoined from 
the rest. No one well enough acquainted with 
poor George to know the warmth of his affections 
and the miserable poverty of his intellect, could 
fall into the mistake of supposing that every indivi- 
dual mind acts with the same general vigour through 
all its faculties; and yet there have been metaphy- 
sicians of no contemptible pewers, who have m4 
shipwreck on this very peint. No one intimate 
enough with the idiot who was brought last year 
before the circuit court at Inverness for killing a 
poor imbecile like himself, and whose character ex- 
hibits only the fiercer passions of our nature, could 
well suppose that it is the same general warmth 
of feeling which at one time blazes in resentment, 
and at another glows in benevolence. I have heard 
stories of an idiot who onee lived in the upper part 
of the Black-Isle, and in whom the mechanical 
ability existed in a very extraordi degree, ab- 
stracted from almost every other: a large sacking 
needle, which he contrived to fashion out of a piece of 
old hoop, is said to be still in existence. 

learned, too, from two persons of the same class who 
used to go wandering about the country when I was 
a boy, in what different degrees the love ef dress may 
enter into the composition of different individuals. 
The one was always somewhat less than half clad in 
the vilest scarecrow-looking rags I have ever seen. 
The other, as entirely a fool, wore brass rings on his 
fingers, and strings of beads and shells round his 
neck, and carried about with him on Sundays a pea- 
cock’s tail in his cap.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that the views which 
have occurred to the sagacious mind of the journey- 
man mason of Cromarty, are precisely those which the 
most enlightened writers on insanity, as Pinel, Rush, 
Esquirol, and Andrew Combe, entertain. Fodéré, 
also, in his work on the Cretins, remarks, as an in- 
explicable singularity, that some of those individuals, 
endowed with weak minds, possess a particular talent 
for copying paintings, for rhyming, and fer music. 
“ T have known several,” says he, “‘ who taught them- 
selves to play passably on the organ and harpsichord ; 
others who understood, without ever having had a 
master, the repairing of watches, and the construction 
of some pieces of mechanism.”’ The established system 
of mental philosophy, which maintains the doctrine 
of one indivisible mind, capable of going into different 
states for the production of the various phenomena 
of reflection, comparison, memory, and all the senti- 
ments, is completely baffled when called upon to ac- 
count for the idiot mind, which has some powers in 
great strength, and is defective in others. A mind of 
this order is only to be accounted for, as far as we can 
judge, by supposing a combination of faculties, inde- 
pendent to a certain degree of each other, and bestowed 
in different degrees on different individuals—in short, 
the description of the mind which has been given by 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim. When we admit that the 
mind is not one faculty, but many, it becomes no more 
difficult to understand why an idiot, wanting in reflec- 
tion, may have music or mimicry, or, wanting in many 
of the finer <a may yet be fond of parents, of 
gaudy dress, or of ics, than to understand wh: 
a man, being born blind, is nevertheless able to 
and to hear. 


RACHEL ORME, 
A STORY. 


Iw one of the city-like suburbs of London, there stood, 
a number of years ago, a rope-walk, the work-place 
of an old and decent, although humble tradesman, 
named Robert Orme. Daily he toiled in the walk 
alluded to, and earned a subsistence by the sale of 
the small quantity of rope and twine manufactured 
there by his own unassisted hands. He had married 
in middle life, and the fruit of that connection had 
been three daughters, in giving birth to the youngest 
of whom the mother died. Hannah and Mary Orme, 
the two eldest of these children, were bound appren- 
tices, at a very early age, in a sewing establishment 
in the city, while Rachel, the third, remained at home 
with her father, who loved her most dearly of all, not 
so much from any partiality of an undue kind, as from 
her remarkable sweetness of disposition, and, perhaps 
also, from her being the “ Benoni” of his house, 
Rachel Orme was, moreover, a creature of uncommon 
beauty from her very infancy, She had but reached the 
age of eight or nine years, when left alone with her 
father, yet she soon acquired the art of managing his 
little household, and of ministering to all his wants, 
in such a way as to knit herself more and more closely 
to his heart. Being a man of good feeling and prin- 
ciple, and having been educated in a somewhat supe- 
rior manner, he repaid her cares by imparting to ker 
all the instruction in his power, and by instilling into 
her mind such lessons as might make her as virtuous 
as she had been favoured in person by nature, These 
continnous and undivided attentions had the effect of 
giving Rachel a degree of intelligence above her station, 

In this manner passed the life of Rachel Orme, 
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until she arrived at sixteen, when she was opening 
into the bloom of womanhood. Of her sisters, and 
particularly of the eldest, she and her father had heard 
and seen little since the two girls had entered the 
world, to shift in a measure for themselves. Some- 
times the old rope-maker was disposed to think his 
elder daughters neglectful of him and of their duty, 
and sometimes he was more inclined to pity them for 
the severity of the occupations to which they were 
doomed, and which prevented them from indulging 
their filial tenderness as they might wish to do, 
When Rachel had attained the age mentioned, an 
event happened, which gave her father and herself 
much pleasure. Mary, the second sister, was mar- 
ried to the son of a respectable farmer, a young man 
who had formed an attachment to her during a short 
excursion which she had made with an acquaint- 
ance to the country, whither Mary went with her 
husband immediately after their union. Old Robert 
Orme was gladdened by this settlement of one of his 
children, yet he could not help sighing, and wishing it 
had been Hannah, in whose disposition he had always 
seen least to approve, and most to give him uneasiness 
and fear, 

The marriage of Mary had not taken place above a 
few weeks, ere the old rope-maker, Robert Orme, died, 
leaving Rachel almost alone in the world. All that 
her father had possessed scarcely sufficed to lay him 
with decency in the grave. When this sad task was 
over, Rachel had no one to turn to, for counsel and 
comfort, excepting her sister Hannah, Hannah had 
for some time lived in lodgings, ostensibly taking in 
sewing-work, and Rachel went to reside with her, 
trusting by her needle to gain an honest livelihood, 
Alas ! the lamb had fallen into the hands of the wolf! 
Regardless of her own, the honour of a sister—and 
that sister almost a child—a gentle and beauteous child 
—was as nothing in the eyes of Hannah Orme, when 
money and self-indulgence were to be attained by the 

“sacrifice. By her arts, ere many weeks passed over, 
Rachel had been dragged across the boundary lines of 
virtue—had been lured into the first steps to becoming 
a thing like herself ! 


But the soul of the poor girl was yet unstained— 
unpolluted ; and so appalling to her mind and spirit 
was the weight of the first advance in vice, that Rachel 
fell ill, and only rose from a sickbed to fly from the 
spotted atmosphere in which her sister dwelt. On her 
pillow, she had thought of her sister Mary, and to her 
she directed her course. Mary was possessed of good 
and kindly feelings, though the same want of watchful 
training which had proved ruinous to Hannah, had 
also prevented the second sister from acquiring any 
of that sensitive purity imbibed by Rachel, from her 
father’s counsels. Perhaps the calm commonplace 
nature of Mary’s character was now beneficial to the 
peace of mind of her youngest sister ; for when Rachel 
fled to her bosom like a stricken deer, and, with the 
simplicity of her age and disposition, revealed all that 
had occurred, Mary did not receive such a shock as a 
woman of more refined feelings might have done, and 
was enabled probably to comfort the poor young crea- 
ture with more effect. 

The relation we are now giving has too much truth 
in it, to permit us with propriety to name distinctly 
the places where these incidents occurred. Being re- 
ceived most kindly by the family of her sister’s hus- 
band, Rachel’s cheek recovered in time some of its 
bloom, though occasionally she wept sad tears o’er 
the past. By making herself useful, however, in her 
sister's family, she gave her mind such occupation as 
contributed greatly to restore her peace. She soon 
became beloved by all around her, and particularly 
by Mary’s father-in-law and mother-in-law, who lived 
in the same dwelling with their son and his wife. 
This old couple were chiefly instrumental in prevent- 
ing Rachel from following out the wish she often ex- 
pressed, of entering into service ia some way or other, 
or to work at the farm employments, They would 
net permit her to carry these intentions into effect, 
declaring that they could not do without her, and that 
she should not leave them. Happily, the family was 
in circumstances so comfortable as to render this desire 
neither extravagant nor imprudent. 

Rachel Orme had lived with her sister more than a 
year, when an occurrence took place which tinged all 
her future life. Having no proper companion around 
her of her own sex and age, Rachel was in the habit 
of walking out alone every evening, to enjoy the view 
of wature’s countenance; a taste for the beauties of 
waich she had acquired in her Sunday evening walks 


with her father. The country in which her sister's 
home was situated, was extremely rich and lovely, and 
Rachel usually took her way to a little eminence which 
commanded the prospect of a pretty neighbouring vil- 
lage, and other objects on which she loved to look. One 
evening, while she rested herself on her wonted stone 
seat here, a stranger came up and addressed her. He 
had in his hand a portfolio, and drawing materials. 
Rachel replied to his commonplace remark civilly, 
and took her departure, But when she came the 
following evening, he was there. And again, and 
again, this touk place. Why should we linger over 
our narrative? Rachel, it has been already said, was 
when very young uncommonly beautiful, and she was 
now in the more matured bloom of eighteen, though 
her full and soft blue eyes, with her light clustering 
hair, approaching as nearly to the “ golden locks” of 
song as ever poet dreamt of, gave still a child-like sim- 
plicity to her finely moulded countenance. She had 
indeed a face for a painter to love, and so felt the 
stranger whom she met in her walks, and with whom, 
after the second or third meeting, she talked often and 
long. But their intercourse was not clandestine. Mr 
Stepney, for such was the name of the stranger, called 
at the house of Rachel's sister, and being kindly wel- 
comed, came again and again. He had come, he said, 
to the neighbouring village to reside on account of his 
health, which, during his stay, had been completely 
re-established. 

It is necessary, for the prosecution of our story, to 
explain Mr Stepney’s position in life. He was young 
and well educated. Some time before, he had been 
left a considerable fortune by his father, but, having a 
strong taste for one branch of the art of painting, he 
chose to pursue that profession in preference to re- 
maining in idleness, as his means, perhaps, might have 
enabled him to do, He was aman, moreover, of scru- 
pulously honourable and virtuous dispositions. Such 
was the person in whose way chance threw Rachel 
Orme, and who formed a strong attachment to her. 
Rachel also found her affections durably fixed, ere she 
almost had once thought of love mingling in the inter- 
course so fortuitously begun. Ever docile and intelli- 
gent, she hung upon the lips which seemed to her 
those of a superior being, and drank in his words, until 
they became the music of her soul, During her early 
intercourse with Mr Stepney, she lived in a dream of 
the present, and forgot all the past. It was only when 
he first spoke of love, that the recollection of her sister 
Hannah came with a crushing effect across her brain, 
and she hastily left his presence for the time—and then 
wished that she could remain hidden from him for 
ever. But her sister, to whom she opened all her 
heart, calmed and reassured her ; and when Mr Step- 
ney next saw her, and offered her his hand, Rachel, 
feeling that it would be death to lose him, gave her 
acceptance—though with silence rather than words. 

Mr Stepney was a man of independent mind and 
position, and had few relatives to consult respecting 
his choice of a wife. His marriage with Rachel Orme, 
therefore, was not long deferred. After making pre- 
parations in London, he returned to the country ; and 
after the performance of the ceremony in the parish 
church there, he again took the way with his bride to 
London, Was Mr Stepney deceived in his hopes of 
happiness with Rachel ? the reader may now ask. He 
was not. He knew before he married her that she 
was neither fully educated nor accomplished, but he 
hoped that her sweet face would be the daily light of 
his home, and that her amiable disposition would be 
the daily cordial of his heart. All this and more she 
was tohim, His society opened and ripened her mind, 
and she moved in the walk of life to which his love 
had raised her, with all the grace and ease of one who 
had been born to it. These circumstances bound his 
affections more closely to her, and the birth, succes- 
sively, of two children, made the eonjugal happiness 
of the pair complete. 

Very soon, however, after the birth of her second 
child, the peace of Rachel—of Mrs Stepney—departed, 
never more toreturn! It would be too much, perhaps, 
to say that her happiness was even before this period 
comp! There was a dreadful lurking care, which 
was for ever present in her bosom, and was inces- 
santly agitated by fears that her early life would become 
known, But the hour came when her 1ish was to 
be multiplied tenfold. One memorable day, a letter 
came to Mrs Stepney; on opening which, she sank back 
upon her chair in a fainting state. She was alone, for- 
tunately, and was observed by no one till she recovered 
from the shock. The letter was from her sister Han- 
nah, stating that she had been for some time upon the 
continent with a friend, and had returned in great 
distress for want of money; and that, on hearing of 
the fortunate and wealthy condition of Rachel, she 
was hopeful that Mrs Stepney, “ remembering all that 
had formerly passed,” would send ber ten pounds, 

Knowing her sister's character, and perfectly eom- 
prehending the terrible meaning of some of Hannah's 
words, Mrs Stepney, as soon as she was capable of 


thinking, saw the necessity of supplying her sister 
with the muney she desired. Rachel chanced to have 
the sum by her for the *ousehold expenses, and, fearful 
of entrusting the errs: d to others, she wrapped it ina 
parcel, went herself to the street, and sent it by a 
porter to the address mentioned by Hannah. rs 
Stepney then returned home; but, alas! her quiet was 
not restored. She could scarcely look her beloved, 
her virtuous, her honourable husband, in the face ; and 
this being the case, how much less (she felt) could she 
do so if he knew all! The thought of such a discovery 
was like a dagger-stroke to her, and it was a thought, 
unhappily, which never left her mind. Nor will this 
be wondered at by our readers, when we inform them 
that Hannah Orme, who was now inured to all and 
every species of vice, did not allow more than a few 
weeks to elapse ere she again applied to Mrs Stepn 
for money—money to feed riot, not to buy mame | 
Again Mrs Stepney complied with the demand, and, 
ere any length of time elapsed, a third request was 
made, On this last occasion the unfortunate wife had 
no more than half the sum desired, which, in fear and 
trembling, she transmitted like the others. Her fears 
were but too just. An instant demand came for the 
remainder, accompanied with a threat, in case of de- 
nial, which put beyond a doubt Hanuah’s inhuman 
purpose of using her knowledge of former events as 
the means of extorting money at will from her sister, 
Mrs Stepney was compelled to borrow the sum, in 
order to still the calls of her persecutor, and to prevent 
the exposure wherewith, in language but too plain, 
she menaced the ill-fated Rachel. 

For a short time after this, Rachel, whose peace 
was lamentably undermined by these demands of her 
wretched sister, was exposed to no further direct an- 
noyance, Hannah having again gone off to the conti- 
nent on some excursion of guilty pleasure, But she 
speedily returned, more destitute than ever, and more 
imperious in her calls for supplies, Having exhausted 
to the uttermost all that could be spared from her 
household funds, the miserablo Rachel, whose hope 
and pride it had been, since her marriage, never to do 
one single act that could not be revealed to her hus- 
band—alas ! she was compelled, in order to satisfy 
the cravings of the insatiable fiend that preyed on 
her, to pawn the effects of the house in which she was 
mistress. Squandering all as fast as she obtained it, 
the demands of Hannah were endless ; and to supply 
them, plate, trinkets, linen, and numberless other ar- 
ticles, were sent in succession to the pawnbroker by 
Mrs Stepney. An additional evil ensued from these 
proceedings, It was necessary—for Rachel herself 
was unable to do it—to employ one of the servants to 
carry away these effects, and procure the money for 
them. This servant never knew for what purpose all 
this was done; yet the necessary result was, that her 
mistress was placed at her mercy, and, in truth, be- 
came her slave! 

The heart of Rachel was naturally a sensitive one, 
and it cannot be wondered at, that she should have 
sunk rapidly under these reiterated inflictions. Day 
by day, week by week, month by month, she pined 
and drooped in spirit, while in person she wasted away 
toashadow. The fond prattle of her lovely children, 
the caresses of her devoted husband, who was racked 
with sorrow to see her progressive decline under what 
he considered a bodily illness, could do no more than 
raise on her cheek the languid smile of amoment, De- 
spairing of deliverance from the load that weighed her 
down, Rachel began to long for the rest of the grave ; 
yet she clung to the hope of still concealing all the 
past, and of leaving her memory pure in the breast of 
the husband whose love she prized above all earthly 
things. With this view she struggled on to satiate 
the boundless and demoniacal rapacity of Hannah, 
until, growing so weak as to be laid ron her 
and feeling that she was not long for .his world, the 
heart-broken Rachel sent for her sister Mary, the only 
human being to whose ear she could entrust her sad 
burthens, 

Mary, though the journey was a considerable one, 
came at once on being ealled, and, calm as she usually 
was, deeply was she affected at the sight of the worn 
and shade-like being, who scarcely could find strength 
to clasp her and call her “sister.” And more deeply 
still was she shocked to hear the cause—to hear of 
Hannah's long and ceaseless persecutions, from the 
whispering voice of her poor sister. “ Mary,”’ said 
Rachel, when she had closed her tale, “ my beloved 
Mary, I have sent for you to save my memory—to 
save my babes—from shame; to prevent—oh ! this is 
the fear that has killed me !—to prevent my husband 
from ever knowing that he took a polluted thing to his 

bosom where guile never else had a lodge- 
ment! In another world, where motives are open as 
noon-day, I will not fear to meet him; but oh! not 
here—let not his peace here be destroyed, and his heart 
wrung! Mary! Mary! save my memory, and the 
good name of my innocent babes !” 

It would have required a harder heart than that of 
her who heard it, to have refused to fulfil this request 
in as far as it was possible; and the only mode in which 
it was possible, was pointed out by Rachel, A gleam 


of peace seemed after this period to fall upon the mind 
of the dying woman—for such she was, She new de- 
lighted in the presence of her husband and her chil- 
dren, and gave way te her tenderness for them iu a 
manner that had been long unusual with her, Four 
days after Mary's arrival, Rachel died, Her last whis-. 
pered words to 


ary were, ‘Save my memory!” and, 


. 
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to Mr Stepney, her final words were these: “ We 
shall meet, beloved of my heart, in a better world than 
this!” On his countenance her eye was fixed, when 
the film of death came over it, dimmed its lustre 
for ever. 

In the bosom of the deceased, Mary, as she had been 
apprised, found a bunch of keys, which her sister could 
not bear to part with while she had life. They were 
the keys of that repository in which al] the pawn 
tickets, the memorials of Hannah’s exactions, were 
stored up. Being entrusted for a time by the dis- 
consolate husband with the ordering of every thing 
Mary was enabled to take possession of these, and to 
do all else that she thought best fitted for fulfilling 
Rachel’s dying wishes. Mary sent instantly for her 
husband, informed him of the whole moving story, and 
by his means and agency all or nearly all of the pledged 
effects were redeemed, and restored, without obser- 
vation, to Mr Stepney’s house. Mary also sought out 
the miserable, guilty Hannah, and revealed to her 
the close of her wretched courses as far as affected her 
youngest sister, whom she, of all living beings, ought 
to have been the last to punish for the error that had 
ultimately brought Rachel to a premature grave. 
Hannah’s remorse was violent for a time, but it was 
not so durable as to cause her to change her licentious 
and degrading mode of life. = 

Mr Stepney survived his wife for a number of years, 
yet never did he know aught of the fatal train of cir- 
cumstances that led to her sad end. Her memory, 
therefore, was embalmed, as that of a saint, in his 
bosom to his dying hour. Nor can it be said that she 
was undeserving of such regard from him, Though 
it was so willed, in the case of Rachel, that early error, 
by whomsoever caused, should be atoned for in the 
person of her chiefly implicated in it, yet we shall have 
poorly described the character of Rachel, if the reader 
entertains not a deep feeling of sympathy for her sor- 
rows and fate. There is, however, a moral of most 
profound moment to be drawn from this story. It 
points out to us the deplorable consequences which 
sometimes ensue from a single error, even in this earth, 
whether such error may have arisen from the vicious 
inclinations of the party chiefly concerned, or from the 
fault of others. The moral is applicable with tenfold 
force in the case of woman, but man also has his earthly 
happiness often indelibly tinged from similar causes. 


STEAM NAVIGATION OF THE ATLANTIC. 
AxouT twelve months ago, it was confidently stated, 
in an article on steam navigation in the Edinburgh 
Review, on the faith of a representation by Dr Lard- 
ner, that in the present state of the steam-engine, as 
applied to nautical purposes, it was in a high degree 
improbable that a communication could take place by 
steam-boats betwixt Great Britain and America, on 
any thing like a permanent footing. Further, “ that, 
since the length of the voyage exceeds the limits of 
steam power, it would be advisable to resolve it into 
the shortest possible stages; and that, therefore, the 
most elegible point of departure would be the most 
western shores of the British isles, and the first point 
of arrival the most eastern available ports of the west- 
ern continent.” Anda great deal more to the same 
purpose. ‘ 

All this reminds us of the ominous forebodings of 
some of our learned men, when steam navigation was 
first proposed to be used on the northern estuaries— 
“it might do for narrow ferries in periods of great 
stillness of the water, but would never be made an- 
swerable for open seas.”” Strange to say, steam navi- 
gation has answered perfectly on open seas ; and still 
more strange, it has been carried into complete effect 
in crossing the Atlantic, not by stages, but in a fair 
out-and-out trip. We recommend theoretically learned 
men to give up prophesying on matters of practical 
science, Improvements take place so rapidly in me- 
chanism, and the operation of forces, as to leave 
theorisers altogether behind. 

Hitherto the regular passages to and fro across the 
Atlantic have been carried on by means of a series of 
packets called Liners, an appellation they have derived 
from the circumstance of their going in succession one 
after the other. One line of these vessels sails betwixt 
London and New York, while the other is on the pas- 
sage betwixt Liverpool and New York. These packets 
are a model of good management. They are equipped 
in the best style as sailing vessels, and one departs 
every week; so that a person has had it in his power 
to go from England to America, and from America to 
England, at a very few days’ notice. The time occu- 
pied in the voyage has been on an average about 
twenty-seven days, but the voyage from England has 
always been reckoned more tedious than that from 
America; for, in crossing the Atlanticfrom west to east, 
vessels stand a good chance of being assisted by certain 
favourable winds. In some instances vessels have 
reached England from America in eighteen or nine- 


* teen days, but passages so speedy as this never can be 


counted upon; and it has frequently occurred, that, 
after a remarkably quick passage to near the coast of 
Ireland or England, the vessel has beat about for 
weeks against contrary winds in the Channel, and thus 
lengthened the period of the passage very considerably. 
Excellently well as the Liners have served in their 
day, they now fail to satisfy the wishes of a people 
who have become accustomed every where else to the 
celerity and certainty of steam. The commercial and 
social intercourse between America and England has 
lately, moreover, reached a point which renders steam 
navigation more desirable on the passage than it ever 
was before. Notwithstanding the fears of objectors, 
the project of Atlantic steamers was lately set on 
foot by two different companies, and vessels were ac- 
eordingly prepared for the voyage to and from New 
York. The largest vessel built for this magnificent 
enterprise is the Great Western, which was erected at 
Bristol. It has a burthen of 1340 tons, which gives it 
a size about double that of the largest of the Edinburgh 
and London line of steamers, which are among the 
largest in use in Britain. The following are the di- 
mensions and weights of the principal parts :— 


Feet. In. 
Length over all the vessel 
Depthofhold . . . . . 23 3 
Extreme breadth of beam a 35 4 
Width from outside to outside of paddle-case 58 4 
Draught of water 16 
Burthen in tons, 1340. 
Diameter of paddle-wheels 


Number of revolutions minute, 15 to 16. 
Diameter of cylinders, 73 inches. 
Length of stroke . 
Weight of engines about 200 tons. 
boilers 100 
Water in boilers P 80 
ae > carry coals in tons = 
paren of eats, 1 j tons per hour, when engines 
are in full work, or 30 tons per diem. 
600 tons will give 20 full days’ consumption. 
700 ove 23 ooo 

The horse-power of the engine is stated at 450; and 
that she may avail herself of favourable winds, she has 
four masts, fitted with sails, in the style of a schooner. 
“ The fore-cabin (we quote from the Atheneum) is 46 
feet long; an ample engine-room is left in the centre ; 
and this separates the former from a state-cabin of 82 
feet in length and 34 in extreme breadth, taken up, 
except in the centre, with berths (like the fore-cabin) 
at the sides, including, above and below, and fore and 
aft, 123 sleeping-places for one class of passengers, 
besides which there are 20 for servants, Of the very 
costly and elegant fittings-up of this grand saloon, we 
can add nothing to the plentiful details furnished by 
the daily papers. We should not forget that, affixed 
to the framework of the engine, is an index, by which 
the number of strokes performed by the machinery, 
and the rate of their performance, is shown with the 
greatest accuracy; and which, it is stated, without 
requiring to be again wound up, will mark as many 
strokes as suffice for the whole voyage to New York. 
Two hundred tons of cargo will be taken, if offered. 
She is expected to make her passage out, under aver- 
age circumstances, in fifteen days, and the return- 
voyage in twelve. The cabin fare, we may mention, 
is thirty-five guineas out, and thirty returning, which 
includes bedding, provisions, and wines. This is the 
same as the fare of the Liners out.” 

One of the greatest objections to the use of steam 
navigation for long voyages, has been the accumula- 
tion of salt in the boilers. The salt deposit becomes 
a thick cake, which prevents the heat of the fur- 
nace from giving its full influence to the water, and 
eauses a serious additional consumption of fuel to 
keep upthe steam. This grand obstacle has at length 
been overcome by raising the steam from fresh water, 
condensing it as it is used, and using it over and over 
again ; thus causing a comparatively small quantity of 
water to serve for the whole voyage. This ingenious 
process, which is effected by Hall’s patent condensing 
apparatus, is now in general use in large steam-vessels, 
and has ef course been established on board the At- 
lantic steamers. 

The vessel intended to compete with the Great 
Western, was the Sirius, a well-built steamer of 700 
tons burthen, and engines of 320 horse-power, which 
had for some time run betwixt London and Cork, and 
belonging, as is stated, tothe St George Steam-Packet 
Company. The shortest distance between the nearest 
points of the United Kingdom and America, is that 
between Valentia Island on the west coast of Ireland, 
and St John’s, in Newfoundland, which is 2050 Eng- 
lish miles, But the proprietors of the Great Western, 


and also those of the Sirius, did not think it necessary 
to confine themselves to this short passage. The Great 
Western was destined to sail from Bristol for New 
York, a distance of 3500 English miles, and the Sirius 
from Cork to New York, being only one or two hun- 
dred miles less, The estimated length of time on the 
voyage was fifteen days, or at the rate of 233 miles 
a-day. This appears to be an extraordinary rate of 
speed, but it may be recollected that it is no extraor- 
dinary thing for sailing vessels to go 200 miles a-day, 
when before very favourable winds. 


The enterprise of regular steam navigation across 
the Atlantic was brought to bear at the beginning 
of April of the present year. The Sirius got the 
start; it left Cork, commanded by Lieutenant Ro- 
berts, R.N. on the 4th of April. The Great West- 
ern departed from Bristol on the 7th, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Hosken, R.N. Both had a good 
complement of passengers and goods, and the highest 
expectation was raised throughout the country regard- 
ing the results of the respective voyages. It was not 
till the latter part of the succeeding month of May 
that intelligence arrived in England of the safe passage 
of the two vessels, and the messenger of the news was 
the Sirius, returned from New York. It is worth 
while to place upon record the accounts published at 
the time of this remarkable event in our social history. 
“ After encountering some very severe weather, the 
Sirius arrived at Sandy Hook, or Bay of New York, 
on Sunday evening the 22d of April, and anchored in 
the North River early on the morning of the 
after a passage of about nineteen days, The average 
rate of speed at which she had gone was eight and a 
half miles an hour, which was below what was ex- 
pected from her. The quantity of fuel taken on board 
at Cork had been 453 tons of coal, and 53 barrels of 
rosin to aid the fuel; of the coal 431 tons were con- 
sumed on the voyage, and of the rosin 43 barrels, 

The news of the arrival of the Sirius spread like 
wildfire through the city, and the river became over- 
— with boats conveying the curious to and from 
the stranger. There seemed to be an universal 
voice in a and every visage was illu- 
minated with delight. A tacit conviction seemed 
to pervade every bosom that a most doubtful pro- 
blem had been satisfactorily solved ; visions of future 
advantage to science, to commerce, to moral phi- 
losophy, began to flout before the ‘ mind’s eye ;’ 
curiosity to travel through the old country, and to in- 
spect ancient institutions, began to stimulate the in- 
quiring ; in short, there seemed to be a complete maze. 
a whirl of fancies and projects, through the generat 
mind ; all were delighted, every one was a speaker, 
every Englishman was giving vent to the proud emo- 
tions of his heart, and calm reflection was for a time 
at an end. 

Whilst all this was going on, suddenly there was 
seen over Governor’s Island, a dense black cloud of 
smoke spreading itself upward, and betokening another 
arrival. On it came with great rapidity, and about 
three o’clock in the afternoon its cause was made full 
manifest to the accumulated multitudes at the Battery. 
It was the steam-ship Great Western, which was seen 
making her triumphant entry into the port of New 
York. This immense moving mass was propelled at 
a rapid rate through the waters of the bay ; she passed 
swiftly and gracefully round the Sirius, exchanging 
salutes with her, and then proceeded to her destined 
anchorage in the East River. If the public mind was 
stimulated by the arrival of the Sirius, it became almost 
intoxicated with delight npon view of the Great Wes- 
tern. The latter was only fourteen clear days out, 
and neither vessel had sustained a damage worth men- 
tioning, notwithstanding that both had to encounter 
very heavy weather ; nor had either vessel the neces- 
sity to suspend the action of its steam machinery, not- 
withstanding the long and heavy seas through which 
the vessels had to plod during the gales.” 

During the short stay of the vessels at New York. 
pao were visited by immense crowds of people of all 
ranks, and the captains were waited upon by the 
mayor, and were entertained at a public dinner by the 
city authorities and a numerous body of citizens, who 
were anxious to testify in this manner their sense of 
the important enterprise which they have successfull 
achieved. The Americans, with the vivacity and high 
hope which belong to their country, saw in the safe 
arrival of the steamers the dawn of a new era in their 
history. The newspapers of New York break into 
poetical rapture at the contemplation of the possible 
results. “ From this time (says one of them) may be 
dated the beginning of a new period in civilisation—a 
period that contains, in its prospect, visions that almost 
outstrip the imagination, and put on rack the most 
brilliant fancy. The whole — whole country 
— is crazy with astonishment, delight, enthusiasm, and 
high hopes. The permanent establishment of steam- 
ship lines between New York and England, is now 
placed beyond a doubt. The physical difficulty has 
been solved, and the vast accession of patronage al- 
ready crowding upon both these steamers, almost proves 
in advance, that the trade and intercourse of the two 
countries will he doubled in less than five years, Eng- 
land and the United States are but parts of the same 
great empire of mind—peopled by the same great and 
wonderful race—talking the same language—thinking 
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the same thoughts—and steaming en the same princi- 
ple. The new developement of steam power in the 
enterprise before us, is only a fresh proof of the unity 
of this great empire—a greater than the world ever 
saw.” 

The Sirius left New York, on her return passage, 
on the Ist of May. She departed from the bay amidst 
the cheers of assembled multitudes, and was out of 
sight in twenty minutes, After a passage of eighteen 
days she arrived safely at Falmouth, and communi- 
cated the first intelligence regarding the expedition. 
The Great Westrn left New York on the 7th of 
May, and arrived at Bristol on the 22d, having made 
her voyage in rather less than fifteen days. During 
her passage she encountered head winds nine days out 
of the fifteen, and on one occasion a severe gale, yet 
she accomplished seven and a half miles an hour dur- 
ing its greatest severity, with the wind directly in her 
teeth. This safe arrival of both vessels settles the 
question of Atlantic navigation ; and though accidents 
may at times occur, it is now obvious that nothing 
can prevent this great scheme from being carried to 
its furthest limits. The world is yet hardly aware of 
the probable results of so magnificent an enterprise. 


EFFECTS OF COMBINATIONS. 

A Few days ago we happened to visit a large cabinet- 
making establishment in Edinburgh, and observed that 
a number of the men were engaged in finishing some 
beautiful carved oak-work, which we were informed 
was designed for a cathedral in Ireland, now in course 
of renovation. Surprised that an Edinburgh tradesman 
should be employed on work for a place so remote, a 
little inquiry was made on the subject, when it was 
mentioned that—“ they could not do these things in 
Dublin ; or if they could, they would not; for the 
men were so combined to keep up prices, that most 
work of this description was now executed in England 
or Scotland.” Here, in a very casual way, did we dis- 
cover a remarkable instance of the folly of the combi- 
nation principle, when carried to an excess. 

In a small pamphlet just published under the title 
of “* The Effects of Combinations and Strikes on the 
Welfare of the Working Classes, by James Taylor” 
(A, and C, Black, Edinburgh), a number of instances 
equally worthy of observation are given, a few of 
which we take the liberty of quoting. 

* One of the most common effects of combinations, 
in many departments of industry, has been that of 
forcing means to be adopted of abridging labour, and 
of inventing and introducing improvements in ma- 
chinery, by which, though the public are ultimately 
gainers from the permanent reduction which results, 
yet much injury is frequently inflicted on the combined 
workmen, whose services are dispensed with. 

The following striking instance of this is mentioned 
by Mr Babbage :*—There is a process in the manu- 
facture of gun-barrels, for making what in the lan- 
guage of the trade are called skelps. The skelp is a 
piece or bar of iron, about three feet long, and four 
inches wide, but thicker and broader at one end than 
at the other ; and the barrel of a musket is formed by 
forging out such pieces to the proper dimensions, and 
then folding or bending them into a cylindrical form 
until the edges overlap, so that they can be welded 
together. 

About twenty years ago, the workmen employed at 
a very extensive factory in forging these skelps out of 
bar-iron, ‘struck’ for an advance of wages, and as 
their demands were very exorbitant, they were not im- 
mediately complied with. In the meantime the super- 
intendant of the establishment directed his attention 
to the subject, and it occurred to him, that if the cir- 
cumference of the rollers between which the bar-iron 
was rolled, were to be made equal to the length of a 
skelp, or of a musket barrel, and if also the groove in 
which the iron was compressed, instead of being made 
of the same width and depth throughout, were cut 
gradually deeper and wider from a point on the rollers 
until it returned to the same point, then the bar-iron 
passing between such rollers, instead of being uniform 
in width and thickness, would have the form of a 
skelp. On making the trial, it was found to succeed 
perfectly ; a great reduction of human labour was 
effected by the process; and the workmen who had ac- 
quired peculiar skill in performing it, ceased to derive 
= advantage from their dexterity, 

t is somewhat singular that another, and a still 
more remarkable instance of the effect of combination 
amongst workmen, should have occurred but a few 
years since in the very same trade. The process of 
welding the ‘ skelps,’ so as to convert them into gun- 
barrels, required much skill; and after the termination 
of the war, the demand for muskets having greatly 
diminished, the number of persons employed in making 
them was very much reduced. This circumstance 
rendered combination more easy ; and upon one occa- 
sion, when a contract had been entered into for a con- 
siderable supply to be delivered on a fixed day, the 
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men all struck for such an advance of wages as would 
have made the completion of the contract attended 
with a very heavy loss. 

In this difficulty the contractors resorted to a mode 
of welding the gun-barrels, for which a patent had 
been taken out by one of themselves some years before 
this event. The plan had not then succeeded so well 
as to come into general use; but the stimulus produced 
by the combination of the workmen, induced the pa- 
tentee to make new trials, and he was enabled to in- 
troduce such a facility in welding gun-barrels by roll- 
ers, and such perfection in the work itself, that in all 

robability very few will in future be welded by hand- 
cme he workmen who had combined were of 
course no longer wanted; and instead of benefiting 
themselves by their combination, they were reduced 
permanently by this improvement in the art to a con- 
siderably lower rate of wages; for as the process of 
welding gun-barrels by hand required peculiar skill 
and considerable experience, they had hitherto been 
in the habit of earning much higher wages than other 
workmen of their class. 

The various extensive strikes whieh the Manchester 
spinners made between 1824 and 1831, have produced 
precisely the same effects. These strikes were of most 
serious consequence both to the masters and their 
neighbours, as every head spinner has six or seven 

ple working under him, who cannot go on when 

e stops. These people were willing to work—the 
masters were pressed to execute their orders, and they 
began to think whether some plan could not be devised 
for doing without the head spinners. As often as the 
head spinners came back to work, the plan was laid 
aside—as often as they turned out, the wits of the 
masters were sharpened. At last the great strike of 
1831 did the business: several of the capitalists, afraid 
of their business being driven to other countries, had 
recourse to the celebrated machinists, Messrs Sharp 
and Co. of Manchester, requesting them to direct the 
inventive talents of their partner, Mr Roberts, to the 
construction of a self-acting mule, in order to eman- 
cipate the trade from galling slavery and impending 
ruin. Under assurances of the most liberal encourage- 
ment in the adoption of his invention, Mr Roberts 
suspended his professional pursuits as an engineer, 
and set his fertile genius to construct a spinning auto- 
maton. In the course of a few months he produced 
a machine, called the ‘Self-acting Mule,’ which, in 
1834, was in operation in upwards of sixty factories ; 
doing the work of the head spinners so much better 
than they could do it themselves, as to leave them no 
chance nst it.* The patentees for this machine 
are, from the late strikes, so overwhelmed with orders, 
that one now given cannot be exeeuted for five years. 

Another illustration of the principle laid down, is 
stated by Dr Ure, in his ‘ Philosophy of Manufac- 
tures.’ ‘ The elegant art of calico-printing,’ says he, 
‘which embodies in its operations the most elegant 
problems of chemistry, as well as mechanics, had been 
for a long period the sport of foolish journeymen, who 
turned the liberal means of comfort it furnished them, 
into weapons of warfare against their employers and 
the trade itself. They were, in fact, by their delirious 
combinations, plotting to kill the goose which laid the 
golden eggs of their industry, or to force it to fly off 
to a foreign land, where it might live without moles- 
tation. 

In the spirit of Egyptian task-masters, the opera- 
tive printers dictated to the manufacturers the number 
and quality of the apprentices to be admitted into the 
trade, the hours of their own labour, and the wages 
to be paid them. At length, capitalists sought deliver- 
ance from this intolerable bondage in the resources of 
science, and were speedily reinstated in their legiti- 
mate dominion of the head over the inferior members, 
The four-colour and five-colour machines which now 
render calico-printing an unerring and expeditious 
process, are mounted in all great establishments, It 
was under the high-pressure of the same despotic con- 
federacies, that self-acting apparatus for executing the 
dying and rinsing operations has been devised.’ 

The croppers of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
the hecklers or flax-dressers, can unfold ‘a tale of 
woe’ on this subject. Their earnings exceeded those 
of most mechanics, but the frequency of strikes among 
them, and the irregularities in their hours and times 
of working, compelled masters to substitute machinery 
for their manual labour. Their trades, in consequence, 
have been in a great measure superseded.+ Similar 
examples must have presented themselves to all those 
who are familiar with the details of our manufactories, 
but these are sufficient to illustrate one of the results 
of combination. 

Combinations when of frequent occurrence, or when 
the demands of the workmen are exorbitant, cause the 
removal of factories to other situations where the pro- 
prietors may be free from the improper control of their 
men, Of this it would be easy to give many instances, 
The combinations in Nottinghamshire of persons under 
the name of Luddites, drove a great number of lace 
frames from that district, and caused establishments 
to be formed in Devonshire.t The increase of the silk 
trade at Manchester is partly owing to its migration 
from Macclesfield, which is much depopulated in con- 
sequence of the restrictions placed on labour by the 
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unions. Norwich has suffered the same evil. ‘ The 
business of calico-printing,’ says Mr O'Connell, ‘which 
had been long carried on in Belfast, was taken from 
it in consequence of the combination of the men en- 
gaged in it. The party who had embarked his cap**s1 
in the trade, sold off his materials; and the result was, 
that one hundred and seven families were thrown out 
of bread. In the town of Bandon, a cotton factory 
was established, which was like to give employment to 
many persons in that neighbourhood. The proprietor 
fitted up his machinery, and had received several 
orders; when that was known to the workmen, they 
turned out for higher wages. The proprietor remained 
long enough to complete the orders he had got, but 
then gave up the business ; and thus that neighbour- 
hood lost an outlay in wages of L.11,000 or L.12,000. 
With respect to the city of Dublin, he was sure he did 
not overstate the matter, when he said that wages to 
the amount of L.500,000 a-year were withdrawn from 
it in the manufacture of almost every article of con- 
sumption. In the foundry trade alene, not less than 
L.10,000 a-year was sent out of Dublin, which would 
have been retained if the system of combination did 
not exist. Not very long ago there were four ship- 
builders in extensive business in Dublin; there was 
at present not one—the trade had been removed to 
Drogheda and to Belfast ; and if a vessel coming into 
the port required repairs, she was cobbled up in such 
a way as to enable her to get across the Channel, or to 
get down to Belfast, where she could be thoroughly 
repaired. What was the cause of this? It was, that, 
when there was any business, so as to give employ- 
ment to the workmen, they at once turned out for 
higher wages.’ Other instances have occurred where 
still greater injury has been produced by the removal 
of a portion of the skill and capital of the country toa 
foreign land. Such was the case at Glasgow, as stated 
in the Fourth Parliamentary Report, respecting arti- 
zans and machinery. One of the partners in an ex- 
tensive cotton factory, fettered and annoyed by the 
constant interference of his workmen, removed to the 
state of New York, where he re-established his ma- 
chinery, and thus afforded to a rival community, al- 
ready formidable to our trade, at once a pattern of 
our best machinery, and an example of the best me- 
thods of using it.”’* 


WILLIAM BEGBIE, 
AN EDINBURGH FIRESIDE TALE. 
In the year 1806, when what are now considered the 
inferior parts of the Old Town of Edinburgh still re- 
tained many respectable tenants, the banking affairs 
of the British Linen Company were conducted in a 
large hovse which had formerly belonged to the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, within a court connected with the 
street called the Netherbow.+ A narrow covered close 
oralley (called, from its original possessors, T weeddale’s 
Close), of about fifteen yards in length, and usually 
somewhat dark, led from the street into the spacious 
court where this building was situated. About five 
o’clock of the evening of the 13th of November, in the 
year mentioned, when the short mid-winter day had 
just closed, a child who lived in a house accessible 
from the close was sent by her mother, with a little 
kettle, to obtain a supply of water for tea from the 
neighbouring well, The little girl, stepping with her 
kettle in her hand out of the public stair into the close, 
stumbled in the dark over something which lay there, 
and which proved to be the body of a man just expir- 
ing. On an alarm being given, it was discovered that 
this was William Begbie, a porter connected with the 
bank, in whose heart a knife was stuck up to the haft, 
so that he bled to death before uttering a word which 
might tend to explain the dismal transaction. He was 
at the same time found to have been robbed of a package 
of notes to the value of above four thousand pounds, 
which he had been entrusted, in the course of his or- 
dinary duty, to carry from the branch of the bank at 
Leith to the head office.t The blow had been given 
with'an accuracy, and a calculation of consequences, 
showing the most appalling deliberation in the assas- 
sin; for not only was the knife directed straight into 
the most vital part, but its handle had been muffled 
in a bunch of soft paper, so as to prevent, as was 
thought, any sprinkling of blood from reaching the 
person of the murderer, by which he might have been, 
by some chance, detected. The knife was one of those 
with broad thin blades and wooden handles which are 
used for cutting bread, and its rounded front had been 
ground to a point, apparently for the execution of this 


* Babbage on Machinery and Manufactures. 

t Now the printing and publishing premises of Messrs Oliver 
and Boyd. 

+ The notes are thus described in the Hue and Cry :—L.1300 in 
twenty-pound notes of Sir W. Forbes & Co.; L.1000 in twenty- 
pound notes of the Leith Banking Company ; L.1400 in twenty, 
ten, and five-pound notes of different banks ; 240 guinea and 440 
pound notes, of different banks—in all L.4392. 
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horrible deed. The unfortunate man left a wile and 
four children to bewail his loss, 

‘The singular nature and eircumstances of Begbie’s 
murder occasioned much excitement in the public 
mind, and every effort was of course made to discover 
the guilty party. No house of a suspicious character 
in the city was left unsearched, and parties were dis- 
patched to watch and patrole all the various roads 
leading out into the country. The bank offered a re- 
ward of five hundred pounds for such information as 
might lead to the conviction of the offender or offend- 
ers; and the government further promised the king's 
pardon to any except the actual murderer, who, hav- 
ing been concerned in the deed, might discover their 
accomplices, The sheriff of Edinburgh, Mr Clerk 
Rattray, displayed the greatest zeal in his endeavours 
to ascertain the circumstances of the murder, and to 
detect and seize the murderer, but with surprisingly 
little success, All that could be ascertained was, that 
Begbie, in proceeding up Leith Walk on his fatal 
mission, had been accompanied by “a man ;” and that, 
about the supposed time of the murder, “a man” had 
been seen by some children to run out of the close 
into the street, and down Leith Wynd, which is a 
lane leading off from the Netherbow at a point 
nearly opposite from the close. There was also 
reason to believe that the knife had been bought, in 
a shop, about two o’clock on the day of the murder, 
and that it had been afterwards ground upon a grind- 
ing-stone, and smoothed on a hone. A number of 
suspicious characters were apprehended and examined ; 
but all, with one exception, produced satisfactory 
proofs of their innocence. The exception was a car- 
rier between Perth and Edinburgh, a man of dissolute 
and irregular habits, of great bodily strength, and 
known to be a dangerous and desperate character. He 
was kept in custody for a considerable time, on sus- 
picion, having been seen in the Canongate, near the 
scene of the murder, a very short time after it was 
committed. It has since been ascertained that he was 
then going about a different business, the disclosure of 
which would have subjected him to a capital punish- 
ment. It was in consequence of the mystery he felt 
himself impelled to preserve on this subject, that he 
was kept so long in custody; but at length facts and 
circumstances came out to warrant his discharge, and 
he was discharged accordingly. 

Months rolled on without eliciting any evidence 
respecting the murder, and, like other wonders, it had 
ceased in a great measure to engage public attention, 
when, on the 10th of August 1807, a journeyman 
mason, in company with two other men, passing 
through the Bellevue grounds in the neighbourhood 
of the city, found, in a hole in a stone enclosure, by 
the side of a hedge, a parcel containing a large quan- 
tity of bank notes, bearing the appearance of having 
been a good while exposed to the weather. After con- 
sulting a little, the men carried the package to the 
sheriff's office, where it was found to contain about 
1.3000 in large notes, being those which had been 
taken from Begbie. The British Linen Company re- 
warded the men with two hundred pounds for their 
honesty, but the circumstance passed without throwing 
any light on the murder itself. 

Up to the present day, the murderer of Begbie has 
not been discovered ; rior is it probable, after the space 
of time which has elapsed (thirty-two years), that he 
ever will be so, It is most likely that the grave has 
long closed upon him, The only person on whom 
public suspicion alighted with any foree, during the 
sixteen years ensuing upon the transaction, was a 
medical practitioner in Leith, a dissolute man and a 
gambler, who put an end to his own existence not lon 
after the murder. But we are not acquainted with 
any particular circumstances on which this suspicion 
was grounded, beyond the suicide, which a_zht spring 
from other causes, It was not till 1822 that any further 
light was thrown on this mysterious case, In a work 

ublished that year, under the title of “ The Life and 
Prial of James Mackoull,”* there was included a paper 
by Mr Denovan, the Bow Street officer, the object of 
which was to prove that Mackoull was the murderer, 
and which contained at least one very curious state- 
ment. 

Mr Denovan had discovered in Leith a man, then 
acting as a teacher, but who, in 1806, was a sailor bors 
and who had witnessed some circumstances immediately 
connected with the murder, The man’s statement was 
as follows :—* I was at that time (November 1806) a 
Ge fourteen years of age. The vessel to which I 

nged had made a vo to Lisbon, and was then 
lying in Leith harbour, I had brought a small pre- 
sent from Portugal, for my mother and sister, who 
resided in the Netherbow, Edinburgh, immediatel 
opposite to Tweeddale’s Close, leading to the British 
Linen Company's Bank. [ left the vensel late in the 
afternoon, and as the articles I had brought were con- 
traband, I put them ander my jacket, and was pro- 
ceeding up Leith Walk, when I perceived a tall man 
carrying a yellow-coloured parcel under his arm, and 
a genteel man, dressed in a black coat, dogging him. 
I was a little afraid: I conceived the man who carried 
the parce! to be a smuggler, and the gentleman who 
followed him to be a custom-house or excise officer. In 
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dogging the man, the supposed officer went from one 
side of the Walk to the other [the walk is a broad 
street ], as if afraid of being noticed, but still kept about 
the same distance behind him. I was afraid of losing 
what I carried, and shortened sail a little, keeping my 
eyes fixed on the person | supposed to be an officer, 
until I came to the head of Leith Street, when I saw 
the smuggler take the North Bridge, and the custem- 
house officer go in front of the Register Office; here 
he looked round him, and, imagining he was looking 
for me, I hove to, and watched him. He then looked 
up the North Bridge, and, as I conceive, followed the 
smuggler, for he went the same way. I stood a mi- 
nute or two where I was, and then went forward, 
walking slowly up the North Bridge. I did not, how- 
ever, see either of the men before me; and when I 
came to the south end or head of the Bridge, suppos- 
ing that they might have gone up the High Street, or 
along the South Bridge, I turned to the left, and 
reached the Netherbow, without again seeing either 
the smuggler or the officer. Just, however, as I came 
opposite to Tweeddale’s Close, I saw the custom-house 
a come running out of it, with something under his 
coat: I think he ran down the street, Being much 
alarmed, and supposing that the officer had also seen 
me, and knew what I carried, I deposited my little 
present in my mother’s, with all possible speed, and 
made the best of my way to Leith, without hearing 
any thing of the murder of Begbie until next day, On 
coming on board the vessel, I told the mate what a 
narrow escape I conceived I had made; he seemed 
somewhat alarmed (having probably, like myself, 
smuggled some trifling article from Portugal), and 
told me in a peremptory tone that I should not go 
ashore again without first acquainting him. I cer- 
tainly heard of the murder before I left Leith, and 
concluded that the man I saw was the murderer ; but 
the idea of waiting on a magistrate, and communicat- 
ing what I had seen, never struck me. We sailed in 
afew days thereafter from Leith, and the vessel to 
which I belonged having been captured by a privateer, 
I was carried to a French prison, and only regained 
my liberty at the last peace. I can now recollect dis- 
tinetly the figure of the man I saw; he was well dressed, 
had a genteel appearance, and wore a black coat. I 
never saw his face properly, for he was before me the 
whole way up the Walk; I think, however, he was a 
stout big man, but not so tall as man I then cou- 
ceived to be a smuggler.” 

This description of the supposed custom-house officer 
coincides exactly with that of the appearance of Mac- 
koull; and other circumstances are given which almost 
make it certain that he was the murderer. This 
Mackoull was a London rogue of unparalleled effron- 
tery and dexterity, who for years haunted Scotland, 
and effected some daring robberies, He resided in 
Edinburgh from September 1805 till the close of 1806, 
and during that time frequented a coffeehouse in the 
Ship Tavern at Leith. He professed to be a merchant 
expelled by the threats of the French from Hamburgh, 
and to live by a new mode of dyeing skins, but in 
reality practised the arts of a gambler and a pickpocket. 
He had a mean lodging at. the bottom of New Street 
in the Canengate, near the scene of the murder of 
Begbie, and to which it is remarkable that Leith 
Wynd was the readiest as well as most private access 
from that spot. No suspicion, however, fell upon Mac- 
koull at this period, and he left the country for a 
number of years, at the end of which time he visited 
Glasgow, and there effected a robbery of one of the 
banks. For this crime, he did not escape the law. 
He was brought to trial at Edinburgh, in 1820, was 
condemned to be executed, but died in jail while under 
reprieve from his sentence. 

The most striking part of the evidence which Mr 
Denovan adduces against Mackoull, is the report of a 
conversation which he had with that person in the con- 
demned cell of the Edinburgh Jail, in July 1820, when 
Mackoull was very doubtful of being es To pur- 
sue his own narrative, which is in the third person, “ He 
told Captain Sibbald [the superior of the prison } that he 
intended to ask Mackoull a single question relative to 
the murder of Begbie, but a first humour him by 
a few jokes, so as to throw him off his guard, and pre- 
vent him from thinking he had called for any particu- 
lar purpose [it is to be observed that Mr Denovan had 
a professional acquaintance with the condemned man] ; 
but desired Captain Sibbald to watch the features of 
the prisoner, when he (Denovan) put his hand to his 
chin, for he would then put the question he meant, 
After talking some time on different topics, Mr Deno- 
van put this very simple question to the prisoner— 
* By the way, Mackoull, if I am correct, you resided 
at the foot of New Street, Canongate, in November 
1806—did you not?’ He stared—he rolled his eyes ; 
and, as if falling into a convulsion, threw himself back 
upon his bed. In this condition he continued for a 
few moments, when, as if recollecting himself, he 
started up, exclaiming wildly, ‘ No, — ! I was 
then in the East Indies—in the West Indies—What 
do you mean ?” ‘1 mean no harm, Mackoull,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ I merely asked the question for my own cu- 
riosity ; for I think when you left these lodgings, you 
went to Dublin—is it not so?" ‘ Yes, yes, I went to 
Dublin,* he replied, ‘and | wish I had remained there 
still—I won L.10,000 there at the tables, and never 
knew what it was to want cash, although you wished 
the folks here to believe that they locked me up in Old 
Start (Newgate), and brought down your friend Ad- 
kins to swear he saw me the is was more 


your duty.” He now seemed to rave, and lose all 
Ig and his visitor bade him good night, and left 
m, 


It appears extremely probable, from the strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence which has been offered by Mr 
Denovan, that Mackoull was the murderer of Begbie. 


INUNDATION OF A COAL-PIT IN 
BELGIUM. 

Ow the 28th of February 1812, about half-past ten in 
the morning, one hundred and twenty-seven men and 
boys were at work in the Marias seam of the Beaujonc 
colliery, which is situated about a mile and a quarter 
from the city of Liege, on the western side. A seam 
of coal, it is scarcely necessary to say, is one of those 
thin layers, alternating regularly with layers of sand- 
stone, into which all coal beds are arranged. As usual, 
the access to the Marias seam, or racher tu the Beau- 
jonc coal-pit generally, was by a large rounded shaft 
or bure-pit, resembling an oblong well, and one hun- 
dred and eighty yards in depth from the surface or 
open air. This pit having been long wrought, there 
werea great number of excavated seams, or those from 
which coal had been taken, leading off from the shaft 
at various depths above the Marias one, One of these 
excavated seams, called the Petsay seam, chanced to 
have, at a part of it distant more than a hundred yards 
from the shaft, a communication with the seam of a 
neighbouring coal-pit, where there was a large collec- 
tion of water, kept from breaking out by a frame-dam 
or wooden dyke. 

This was the condition of things on the morning 
mentioned, when the workers, oue hundred and twenty- 
seven in number, were in the Marias seam. Unhappily, 
the water alluded to then broke out, and flowed into the 
Petsay seam, by which it found a direct passage into the 
shaft of the Beaujonc pit, at the bottom of which was 
the Marias seam, The latter seam being eighty-five 
yards lower in the shaft than the Petsay seam, the water 
accordingly had a fall of that extent. When it first broke 
into the shaft, the corf, or strong square box in which 
the coa!s and workmen are carried up and down, and 
which was moved (by means of chains) by ten horses 
working above-ground, was just drawn up. The man 
who filled the corf first observed the influx, and believed, 
as did several other workmen, that something had gone 
wrong with the pipes of the steam-pump. ‘The over- 
seer, Hubert Goffin, was immediately called to the spot, 
and as sodn as he arrived, he perceived some danger- 
ous mischance to have taken place, from the quantity 
of the falling water. Almost all the men then in the 
Marias seam, were speedily assembled at the bottom 
of the shaft, when the corf, after being emptied above, 
again came down, Of course, all were eager to save 
themselves by entering it; and the overseer, Goffin, 
whose son, a boy of twelve years, was with him, had 
also put his foot into the corf to ascend, when he again 
withdrew it, exclaiming, “ If I ascend, my workmen 
will be lost; I am determined to leave this place the 
last—to save them all, or perish with them!” He then 
put a blind man into his place, and the corf went up 
with about a dozen men in it—the number it could 
carry. Being suspended by only two of its four chains, 
it fell, in its ascent, to one side, and some of the men 
tumbled out of it into the rapidly collecting water, 
from which they were extricated by Goffin and his 
son. When the corf came down again, the men rushed 
to it in a crowd, but the force of the falling water threw 
a part of them down, some of whom only were saved, 
Filled with men, the corf again went up, and by the 
time it came down again, the water stood breast-high 
at the bottom of the shaft. As the people above were 
whipping the horses rapidly round, there was but a 
moment's time to lay hold of the corf, but the men 
clung to it, in spite of Goffin’s warning, and, in con- 
sequence, the most of those who tried to ascend on this 
third occasion fell in their ascent, and perished in the 
pit. This was the last time that the corf carried up 
any of the workmen, There were ladders standing 
in the shaft for the use of the fire-engine, and some of 
the men attempted to attain safety by means of them, 
but the violence of the waterfall speedily struck down 
these unfortunates. 

Escape by the pit now became impracticable, the 
water having nearly reached the roof of the under 
galleries, Not a moment was now to be lost by those 
below in taking up a position of temporary safety. 
Hubert Goffin remained collected. He had ordered 
one of the men with him to make an opening in the 
air-shaft (a narrow bore rising to the open air, with a 
long chimney upon its top), through which opening 
they could gain the rise-boards or galleries on the as- 
cending part of the strata from the pit, every other 
way of escaping death being impossible. Accordingly, 
all the assembled workmen, only thirty-three of whom 
had been saved by the corf, were led by Goffin to one 
of these galleries, with the exception of a few men, 
who, deaf to the overseer’s entreaties, remained in the 
filling place, near the shaft, in hopes of reaching the 
corf, and perished. The corf descended, indeed, but 
no man could reach it. The meu and boys, drawn 
together in the gallery around Goffin, were in a de- 
plorable condition—buried in the bowels of the earth 
at the depth of a hundred and eighty-five yards— 
grouped together in a narrow space—deprived of food, 
and almost of vital air—with little hope of relief, and 
fearing to be drowned in the water which they saw 
incressine boys, crying bitterly, crowded about 
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Goffin, exclaiming, “‘ Dear master, how shall we es- 


cape !” 
We hope the reader understands the position in 
which this unhappy band was placed. They had 
through the Marias seam, out of the shaft alto- 
gether, and had risen into certain galleries, which 
placed them above the water. The intrepid overseer 
encoura the men repeatedly, saying, “* Lambert 
Colson (one of the chief proprietors) wiil not aban- 
don us; if we cannot escape by our own shaft, we 
shall by M ter.” pit was one close 
by that of Beaujonc, and Goffin judiciously con- 
cluded, that, as it was impossible to remove the wa- 
ter (which rese twenty-eight yards in the shaft) in 
time to save them, the people above would try to make 
a way from the Mamonster pit, the mouth of which 
was about one hundred and ninety yards from Beau- 
jonc shaft. Under this impression, Goffin resolved to 
do something to aid in the liberation of his comrades 
and himself. Guessing the proper direction, he set 
some of the workmen to commence drifts in the four 
rise-boards or galleries (called the 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
7th), with which he had a communication by what is 
termed a head-way. The stoutest men he set to work 
in the 7th, which 4 thought the most hopeful. Two 
men could only work at a time, but they constantly 
relieved each other, and others carried away the ex- 
cavated matters, After toiling more than two long 
days (from Friday to Sunday evening) by the light of 
candles, and without food, and with only dirty water 
to drink, in the drift of the 7th rise-board, the picks 
began to return a sound which told the experienced 
listeners that an excavation was nigh. On this, the 
work went on with fresh vigour; but when they did 
break through, a sad disappointment awaited them, 
A gust of inflammable air came through the opening 
with a horrible noise, indicating the cavity beyond to 
be an old disused pit. Had not Goffin instantly stopped 
the hole, they would all have been destroyed by the 
foul air. This disappointment seemed to take away 
all chance of relief, and despair began to seize on the 
men. They uttered the saddest cries, declaring death 
to be inevitable, and bewailing the fate of their wives, 
children, and parents. In their desperation, they de- 
manded of their master what was to become of them. 
Goffin told them there was yet a resource in the 5th 
board, and would have led them toit. No man would 
move. ‘“ Well,” said the overseer, “ since you refuse 
to obey me, we can die!” He then took his son, and 
embraced his friends, and all exertion seemed to be at 
an end, when Goffin’s son, a feeble child, as if inspired, 
exclaimed, ‘* You act like children ; follow the orders 
of my father. We must persevere in our work, and 
show to those who shall survive us that we had cou- 
rage even in death.” 

This speech from a mere child re-animated the men, 
and they went and na drift in the 5th board, 
which they had scatcely done when they heard the 
joyful sounds of people boring and blasting in the 
strata before them. Notwithstanding this announce- 
ment that people were straining every nerve to relieve 
them, Goffin’s men were so exhausted on the Sunday 
night, that they ag:in refused to work, saying that 
“they had as soon die one way as another.” Goffin 
entreated, menaced, and compelled, and but for him, 
most certainly all would have perished, 

On the Sunday night, the candles went out from 
want of oxygen in the air, a sad index of what the 
captives mist have suffered from the same cause. The 
darkness added to the gloom of the men, as they had 
to work in the dark, In this dreadful anxiety, some 
promised to make nine days’ vows, and others pil- 
grimages on naked feet. ‘Two orphan boys flattered 
themselves they should not perish, because their father 
prayed for them in heaven, The boy Goffin showed 
the most remarkable heroism, He frequently came 
to his father, clapped him on the back, and exclaimed, 
* Courage, father! all goes well.” While others be- 
wailed their own fate, this boy thought only of his 
mother, and his six brothers and sisters, ‘‘ Father,”’ 
said he, “ you and I only earned money ; how are they 
to live? Must they beg? Dear father, I know you 
have hid some money in the cow-house—how will my 
mother be able to find it?” “And you, my boy,” 
said the parent, “ where have you hid yours ?” The 
child congratulated himself that his only crown was 
in the hands of his sister. 

Between the Sunday and Wednesday, the sounds of 
people working were heard, approaching always nearer 
and nearer. The confined men also continued their 
excavation, but most of them were incapable of doing 
any thing. The only aliment they could find was the 
infected water, which they got, in the darkness, by 
creeping to the edge of the flood ; but some of them 
also went there in the hope of finding a drowned com- 
rade’s body to serve as food. In preference to taking 
the water, some drank their own urine, and a few 
candles which they had served as food to others. De- 
lirium attacked several ; they asked their way home, 
and sought salad and cabbage from Goffin, at in- 
trepid man never lost his courage or care for them. 
He called over their names frequently, and calmed 
them always with assura: ces of coming relief. And 
much he had to bear, for some of them in their mad- 
ness taunted him with being the cause of their suffer- 
ings. The most of them, however, clung to him as 
their hope, protector, and preserver. 

Five deys and nights of misery had been now passed, 
partly in darkness, by the imprisoned miners, when 
relief. came, We must advert, however, before de- 


ter 


scribing this deliverance, to the steps used above 
ground to effect it. The intelligence of the inundation 
threw the families of the unfortunate colliers into the 
most terrible agony, and excited the most profound 
sensation and sympathy in the whole neighbourhood 
of Liege. M. Matthieu and M. Migneron, the engi- 
neer and deputy-engineer of the coal-works of Beau- 
jonc, were on the spot immediately after the occurrence 
of the accident, and took the management of the 
measures, instantly resolved upon, for attempting the 
rescue of those held captive in the bowels of the earth, 
To their honour, all the coal-proprietors and others 
around offered horses, engines, and men for the under- 
taking. Though it was seen to be impossible to clear 
the shaft of water in time to do good, yet, to prevent 
it rising so as to inundate the galleries, one hundred 
horses were set to work on the fire-pump, and much 
water taken out; but it rose faster than it was eva- 
cuated, and the source was not closed up till Sunday. 
However, it was on another scheme that the chance 
of relief hung. M. Migneron, at the head of a hody 
of strong men, entered the headway (dilapidated un- 
luckily) of the Mamonster pit; aud after crawling 
through a dangerous passage one hundred and thirty- 
one ee long, arrived at the spot nearest to where the 
confined men were supposed to be in the Beaujonc pit. 
A bore, or drift, was then commenced in the direction 
that seemed most likely to do good ; but all was sad 
uncertainty on this point, Only two men at a time, 
lying upon their sides, could work in the drift, but 
they were often relieved. The seam of coal, besides, 
was hard, and cost about three hours to make eighty 
inches of way. While this drift was going on, every 
scheme was tried to direct the confined men’s attention 
to the spot, by firing small cannon and making other 
noises. No appearance, however, of succeeding in this 
Tespect, presented itself till Saturday, when some slight 
noises were heard. Nevertheless, no distinct indica- 
tion of the quarter in which the men were was given 
till the Monday, when it was found that the drift was 
geing as nearly right as possible. On the Tuesday, 
after almost incredible labour, a passage fifty-one yards 
long was made, and a boring-rod passed through into 
the cavity where the captives were, but in so indirect 
a manner as to permit of no other communication with 
them than by speech. But even this was a great satis- 
faction, as it enabled Goffin to announce the existence 
of most of the workmen, The hole mentioned had to 
be stopped up, as the prisoners could not bear the 
pressure of the air, which rushed in impetuously. 

On the 4th of March (the Wednesday), at twelve 
o’clock noon, the miners broke through into the pas- 
sage begun, and carried to the length of twelve yards, 
by Goffin and his companions. This made a passage 
in all of sixty-three yards. When the barrier was 
broken down, the air rushing in caused a report like 
thunder. Then did the captives press to the hole, and 
crawl out man by man, Goffin and his son being the 
last. Seventy human beings were thus restored to 
this world, in a measure; twenty-two men had pe- 
rished in all. Every preparation that kindness and 
skill could suggest, had been previously made for giv- 
ing food and other necessaries, in a proper way, to the 
liberated workmen. Such were the crowds continu- 
ally in waiting near the spot to learn the result, that 
the 7 had to be kept always on guard at the 
place, lest the workers should be interfered with. The 
air was rent with acclamations, when the liberation 
was announced to the multitude. But who can de- 
scribe the joy of the families of the delivered, or the 
sorrow of others for the lost ! 

Hubert Goffin, to whom the merit of saving these 
men from this terrible calamity is chiefly to be as- 
cribed, was rewarded by the king of the Netherlands 
with the decoration of the Legion of Honour, But 
he received a far higher remuneration in the profound 
gratitude of the saved, as well as of their wives, pa- 
rents, and children, 


THE PROCESS OF TANNING AND 
CURRYING. 


TRE first process which ox or cow hides undergo, what- 
ever may be their destination—for they are applied to 
very different uses in the shoe manufacture—is the 
removal of the hair. This is accomplished by placing 
them in pits, filled with a strong solution, or rather 
admixture, of lime in water, which is frequently agi- 
tated. After macerating in this liquid for some days, 
the hides are taken out, and the hair is then easily 
abraded with a blunt knife or scraper. When the 
any (as the outside of the hide, or side whence the 

air springs, is called) is cleaned, the other side is 
divested, by means of a sharp knife, of all the fatty 
matter attached to it, so that nothing may remain but 
the real and firm skin. This is called fleshing. The 
cow-hides are then ready for what is properly termed 
tanning, if they are destined for sole-leather ; for it 
must be kept in mind, that cow-hides are both used 
for making upper (blackened ) leather, and sole-leather. 
Supposing the cow-hides to be destined for sole-leather, 
they are put into pits, or large square vessels of wood 
or stone, filled with a strong solution of bark (yene- 
rally oak or larch bark, ground small), and there 
they are tanned, That is to say, they absorb from 
the bark solution a peculiar vegetable principle calied 
tannin, which is the effective agent in converting skin 
into leather. 


Tannin is highly astringent, and is noted for form- 


ing a black combination with iron, Tannin is pre- 
sent in the bark of almost every tree, but chiefly 
in oak and Jarch barks, and hence the seperiority of 

these for tanning. When the cow-hides destined for 
the formation of sole-leather, are first placed in the 
bark solution, they are shifted frequently, and put 
through solutions of various degrees of strength. This 
is continued for several months, and finally they are 
laid, one above another, in pits, with intervening lay- 
ers of bark, and there allowed to lie steeping in a strong 
bark <lution, for several months longer.* From six 
to eight months in all are sufficient to complete 
the tanning of the commonest kind of sole-leather, 
called crop by the trade. After being taken from the 
pits, crop-hides are hung up to dry, in an airy shed 
or Joft, and when fully dried, after a very slight dress- 
ing with a sort of scraper, are fit for the market, and 
for their purpose. They are of a brownish-white ap- 

rance, wrinkled in the grain and a little rough on 
the other or flesh side, and are generally (at the thick- 
est) between a quarter and balf an inch in thickness. 
From tke combination of the tannin with the gelatin 
of the hides, they are rendered strong, yet flexible, 
and unputrifiable. 

When it is wished to make cow-hides into a stronger 
kind of leather, called bend, the tanning process is 
carried on for a longer period. As bend is the strong- 
est of sole-leather, the thickest and best cow-hides are 
selected for the purpose of making it; and nearly a 

r’s immersion, in various ways, in the tan liquors, 
is necessary for its manufacture, The cow-hides ap- 
plied to this purpose, after being tanned for that time, 
are not simply dried for the market like crop, but are 
beaten, when they are dried, into a firm consistence, 
so that a piece of bend looks like a polished pebble on 
being cut, The instrument with which bend is beaten 
is a broad brass hammer. From being so long in the 
tan-pits, the colour of bend is a deep brown. 

Such is the manner of procedure, when it is wished 
to convert cow-hides into the two principal forms of 
leather used for the soles of shoes, Cow-hides also 
form, as was said, the upper or black leather of shoes 
—only of the strongest and coarsest kind, however. 
The weakest and smallest species of cow-hides are 
generally appropriated to this purpose. After being 
removed from the lime-pits, and denuded of the hair, 
they are placed in pits filled with a solution of the 
ordure of pigeons, which has the effect of removing all 
vestiges of the lime. They are then placed upon a 
board, called a beam, and “ shaven (as it is called) in 
the bait.” That is, the inner or flesh side is shaven 
with a sharp knife, and considerable slices or portions 
taken from it, until the operator thinks it reduced to 
the proper thickness, This process is necessary, as it 
is obvious that the same degree of thickness will not 
suit both upper and sole-leather, After getting this 
primary shaving, the hides are put into the tan-pits, 
and undergo a steeping, which occupies a little shorter 
time than that required for crop hides. When the 
operation, at the end of some six months or so, is over, 
the cow-hides destined for upper leather undergo a 
degree of drying, after which they are handed over 
to the currier, who has to convert them into upper 
leather, They are given by the tanner to him in a 
thickish, beiees 4 and somewhat hard state, and of a 
brown colour, and he has to convert them into the 
soft, easily flexible, smooth, neat, and black-hued 
article which they appear when used in shoes, 

The currier’s first process is to steep them, and then 
to shave them further with the very peculiar knife 
which he uses, This is a double-edged knife, with a 
horizontal handle at each end. The edges of this 
knife are not straight, but curved, and, therefore, in 
cutting, the knife is held nearly at right angles to the 
hide, which is thrown over an upright beam, some- 
thing resembling an erect tombstone of small size. 
The workman stands behind the beam, and, holding 
the knife with both hands, shaves the surface of the 
hide downwards, To prevent the necessity of entering 
too much into particulars, it may be stated, that the 
currier’s whole task is to shave down the leather, to 
soften it properly, and to blacken it. He accomplishes 
the thinning or shaving of it in the way mentioned. 
The softening is effected by rubbing in grease into 
it with hard brushes upon a large broad table. In 
order to let the grease enter the leather properly, the 
hides are hung up in a greased state to dry. hen 
they are taken down, great care is exerted to take out 
the superfluous grease by scraping, &c., as the clean- 
ness of the leather would be otherwise destroyed, nor 
would it blacken well. The last shaving is given \%xer 
this period, to bring it to the required sichneos The 
hides are now firm, yet flexible, neat, and clean. The 
chemical action that takes place between tannin and 
iron is brought into play finally to black the hides, 
which is done on the flesh or outer side, The grain 
side is left always unbroken from first to last. These 
blackened cow-hides, then, are now fit for maki 
shoes, but are only used to make country shoes, pos | 
those of the strongest kind, such as are worn by 
masons and other tradesmen who work at coarse work, 
The name given to these dressed cow-hides is neat’s 


* The ignorance which a noted writer on scientific subjects has 
evineed with regard to Tanning, is extremely amusing. In the 
article Tanning, in Dr Ure’s Chemical Dictionary, we find it men- 
tiened, as the whole of the tanning process, that skins are te be 
laid one after another in pits, with alternate layers of bark, and 
then it is said, “* the tanning may be accelerated with a little 
water.” Were the bark not dissuleed in water, the bark and hides 
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leather, from the word neat, which is applied to cattle 
sometimes. 

Common shoes, such as are worn in-doors, are made 
usually of the hides of calves, prepared much in the 
same way as the neat’s-leather. Of course, being 
thinner, calf-hides do not require so much time to tan, 
and there are other differences of a similar kind be- 
tween the processes. But the principal operations are 
the same in both cases. Calf-hides are also blacked by 
the currier on the flesh side, the grain being left entire 
and untouched. Almost all boots are made of calf- 
leather. The best parts both of neat-hides and calf- 
hides, and indeed of all hides, consist of the centre 
(back of the animal) and flank; the under parts of 
the body are soft and weak, and the neck thick and 
coarse. A considerable quantity of the shoes made for 
the middle classes of society are formed neither of 
neat’s leather nor calf, but of the hides of cattle be- 
tween the cow and calf in age. This kind of leather 
is called kip, and is between the two others in quality, 
being neither so clean and fine as the calf, nor so 
coarse and strong as the neat hide. 

Horse-hides are extremely little used for the manu- 
facture of leather, in comparison with cow and calf- 
hides, and, in truth, the hides of horses cannot be 
procured in such numbers, Pt if they could, they 
would still be less used, for ias hide of the horse is 
comparatively very weak, The hair is limed off, as 
already described, and the tanning gone through much 
in the same way as with cow-hides, much less time, 
however, being required. When the currier gets the 
tanned horse-hides into his hands, and has shaved 
them to the proper extent, and softened them with 
grease, he blackens the grain, and not the flesh side, 
as in the previous instances. When the currier has 
finished them, they are called cordovan hides, from 
having been first dressed in this way in the famous 
city of Cordova. Long ago, a great quantity of light 
shoes were made of cordovan, but this kind of leather 
is much less used in this way now-a-days, calf being 

referred for all purposes. The coloured kind of 
Coie, generally known by the name of Morocco, is 
composed of the dressed skins of young goats or kids. 
Chamois leather is made from the hides of the animal 
of that name, found in alpine countries, The peculiar 
processes by which these are manufactured do not re- 
quire particular attention. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


NEW MODE OF CLEANING TYPES. 

Every letter-press printer is aware how much injury is 
done to the faces of types by the process of cleaning them 
with a brush and the ley of potass. It is well known that 
types are very little worn by fair working; it is the 
brushing which destroys them. The destruction of types 
from this cause alone, must in some offices be estimated 
at several hundreds of pounds per annum. Well known 
as these facts are, it is somewhat surprising that a proper 
i has been so late in being devised for cleaning types 

a manner not calculated to injure them. A remedy, 
we are glad to say, has at length been discovered, and in 
future printers will have themselves to blame if they 
suffer damage by the old brushing process, 

The new plan of cleaning types first came under our 
notice in the following paragraph, quoted in the Scots- 
man from the Forres Gazette, a Scotch north-country 
newspaper :—* We are happy to be able to communicate 
to our brethren of the press, that we have found a simple 
and economical substitute for the ordinary ley used for 
washing type, and which is applied by a method which 
does not deteriorate the letter so much as the brush or 
swing-trough does, and clears away the ink far more ef- 
fectually than either. Receipt—Put into a close earthen 
vessel four quarts of soft water , take one pound of caus- 
tic or unslaked lime, and one nd of pearl ashes, and 
mix them among the water ; close the vessel, and shake 
well for twenty minutes ; then lay it aside, and allow the 
ingredients to settle. In the course of next day it should 
be carefully poured out, quite transparent, into another 
vessel, where it may be kept for use, always taking care 
to secure it well from the action of the atmosphere. Thus, 
an alkali of the most powerful kind is produced ; the a 
plication of which, while it cleans off the ink, and dis- 
solves picks on the face of the letter, has not the slightest 
tendency to injure the metal, as we have proven by nu- 
merous experiments. It is used for washing jobs, &c., 
by being poured on a small piece of sponge, which should 
be firmly tied on the end of a stick, like a mop, other- 
wise it will seriously injure the fingers of the operator. 
After it has been once aid on, the job is cleansed from 
the alkali by dashing a couple of pailfuls of water on it. 
We may add that half a farthing’s worth of this ley will 
be sufficient to wash the largest form, and may be ac- 
complished in five minutes. After a most satisfactory 
trial of twelve months, we would recommend it to the 
trade. Having felt its advantages, we are anxious that 
all our brethren should participate in the benefits of our 
discovery.” The printers of mbers’s Journal having 
tried the plan here proposed by the Forres printer, have 
found it answer the purpose admirably, and consider that 
it will save them much of their rm | annual outlay for 
eee Viewed as a discovery of extensive practical be- 

t, we shall be glad to concur in any general proposi- 
tion for rewarding the individual who has made it known. 
SUPPRESSION OF VAGRANCY. 

We observe from the new Statistical account of Scot- 
land, that very effectual measures have for some time been 
taken in Dumfriesshire, to suppress vagrant mendicity. 
The commissioners of supply (or county rate assessors) 
“voted L.300 per annum for the payment of constables to 
be employed over the county ; it being understood that 
sach pares only would be entitled to the gratuitous 

constables, hich 


_rviees of wi should adopt the necessary 


regulations for putting a stop to vagrant begging. These 
regulations require station-houses to be provided in ne- 
cessary places, where vagrants may get relief, and occa- 
sionally lodging. in passing, the parishi steadily re- 
fusing alms. It is usual for a number of contiguous 
parishes to form themselves into a union. Notwith- 
standing that the measures have been adopted for a short 
period only, and have, moreover, met with opposition in 
some few quarters, vagrants have in a great measure va- 
nished from the county. The office of constables, where 
they have been employed, has been found nearly a sine- 
cure ; and it does not appear that their services will be 
long required.” This may serve as a good hint to other 
parts of the country. 


DESTRUCTIVENESS IN AMERICA, 

The remarkable frequency of steam-boat accidents in 
America, and the great loss of human life thereby caused, 
have lately formed the subject of deep regret to all per- 
sons who admire the activity and sagacity of our trans- 
Atlantic brethren. In a number of the Athenzeum a few 
weeks ago, the following timely observations occur on the 
subject :—“As public attention is just now directed towards 
America, and the novel mode of communication so auspi- 
ciously opened with that country, we shall take the oppor- 
tunity of once again adverting to that destructiveness which 
we begin to consider as a constitutional characteristic of 
the American people. Since we adverted to the subject of 
their fires, intelligence has reached us of another loss of 
three millions of dollars at Charleston—a city which does 
not contain more than 30,000 inhabitants. But the utter 
earelessness of life and property in America, is as mani- 
fest in the fate of their boats as of their buildings on 
shore. The papers just received bring accounts of de- 
plorable disasters on the Ohio, by which between one and 
two hundred lives were lost! The same journals speak of 
other accidents, on a smaller seale, but which we should 
think sufficiently exciting, were it not for the greater 
calamity which eclipses them. The sad story of the 
Charleston packet last season, is not yet forgotten, where 
ninety lives were lost—or that of the three hundred emi- 
grating Indians who perished about the same time on 
board a boat which was swamped in a western river. 
The year before was marked by the burning of the Ben 
Thersod, on the Mississippi, when more than two hundred 
of her passengers, we think, were destroyed! Thus every 
season is distinguished by one or more enormous disasters 
of this kind, unheard of in any other country ; while mul- 
titudes of minor accidents so crowd the papers, that no 
notice is now taken of them on this side, and avery slight 
one on the other. For instance: a mere meution, in 
three lines, was made the other day, of the burning of 
three steam-boats at once off New Orleans. We have 
before us a remarkable statement in the Western Maga- 
zine (Cincinnati) of the ‘ mortality’ among western boats 
—that is, on the Mississippi waters—for the two years 
from 1831 to 1833. In that period, sixty-six boats went 
out of service on these waters, of which only fifteen 
‘ abandoned’ ones appear to have come under the head 
of ‘unseaworthy’ strictly, while the other fifty-one 
were lost by accidents! The character of these acci- 
dents will be understood, when we say, that seven were 
lost by ice, fifteen burnt, twenty-four ‘ snagged,’ and 
five destroyed by collision with other boats. The pro- 
portion of the steam-boats destroyed yearly in these 
various ways was more than twelve per cent. of the whole 
number employed. We have seen it recently estimated, 
that one thousand lives are lost per annum on an average, 
by steam-boats in the United States. Of the property 
destroyed, we say nothing ; but surely this destruction 
of human beings cannet be thought of without horror. 
Congress, we see, has had the subject under discussion, 
and we hope they will put a check to this evil. If there 
be no other way, carelessness must be made as criminal 
by law as it is in fact, in such cases.” 


THE LORD’S PRAYER ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

* Let us now,” says Erasmus, “ imagine we hear a sol- 
dier a these fighting Christians saying the Lord’s 
Prayer. ur Father, says he. Oh, hardened wretch! 
Can you call him Father, when you are just going to cut 
your brother's throat? Hallowed be thy name. How can 
the name of God be more impiously unhallowed, than by 
mutual bloody murder among you his sons? Thy king- 
dom come. Do you pray for the coming of his kingdom, 
while you are endeavouring to establish an earthly des- 
potism, by the spilling of the blood of God's sons and 
subjects? Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, 
His will in heaven is for peace, but you are now meditat- 
ing war. Dare you say to your Father in heaven, Give 
us this day our daily bread, when you are going the next 
minute to burn your brother’s corn-fields, and had ra- 
ther lose the benefits of them yourself than suffer him 
to enjoy them unmolested ? ith what face can you 
say, Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us, when, so far from forgiving your brother, 
you are going, with all the haste you can, to murder him 
in cold Blood for an alleged trespass, which, after all, is 
but imaginary? Do you presume to deprecate the danger 
of temptation, who, not without great oe to your- 
selves, are doing all you can to force your brother into 
danger? Do you deserve to be delivered from evil, that 
is, the evil being by whose spirit you are guided, in con- 
triving the greatest ible evil to your brother?” Yet 
there are persons who, while they pass over al her 
the impiety and unchristian character of war i are 
horrified at a battle being fought on 2 Sunday ! 


MILITARY PRIDE. 

A farmer was elected to a corporalship in a militia 
company. His wife, after discoursing with him for some 
time on the advantage which the ily would derive 
from his exaltation, inquired in a doubting tone, “ Hus- 
band, will it be proper for us to let our children play with 
the neighbours’ now?” One of the little urchins y 
asked, “ Are we not all ogee “Tut,” said the 
mother, “ hold your e ; there is no one corperal, but 
your father myself.”— American Anecdotes, 


POETICAL PORTRAITS. 

{The following verses—reprinted from a scrap-book—are tho 
composition of the late Robert Macnish, a man of eccentric and 
varied genius, who distinguished himself by his contributions to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and by works entitled the Anatomy of 
Drunkenness, the Philosophy of Sleep, &c. Mr Macnish died 
at an early age, in January 1837, and his miscellaneous pieces 
have been since then collected, and republished, in two volumes, 
with a life of the author by his friend, Mr D. M. Moir of Mussel- 
burgh.] 


Shakspeare. 
His was the wizard spell, 
The spirit to enchain: 
His grasp o’er Nature fell, 
Creation owned his reign. 
Milton. 
His spirit was the home 
Of aspirations high ! 
A Temple, whose huge dome 
Was hidden in the sky. 
Thomson. 
The Seasons as they roll 
Shall bear thy name along ; 
And graven on the soul 
Of Nature, live thy song. 
Gray. 

on pinions proud, 
The lightnings of his eyo 
Scar the black thunder-cloud, 

He passes swiftly by. 
Burns. 
ith ardent grasp and strong; 
And made his soul of fire 
Dissolve itself in song. 


Southey. 
Where Necromancy flings 
O’er Eastern lands her spell, 
Sustained on Fable’s win 
His spirit loves to aoa 
Coleridge. 
Magician, whose dread spell, 
Working in pale 
From Superstition’s cell 
Tavokes each satellite ! 
Wordsworth. 
He hung his harp upon 
Philosophy’s pure shrine ; 
And, placed by Nature’s throne, 
Com each placid line. 
Campbell. 
With all that Nature's fire 
Can lend to polished Art, 
He strikes his graceful Lyre 
To thrill or warm the heart. 


Scott. 
He sings, and lo! Romance 
Starts from its mouldering urn, 
While Chivalry’s bright Lance 
And nodding Plumes return, 


H hy 
is strain, like holy 
Upon the ear doth Toat” 
Or voice of Cherubim 

In mountain vale remote. 


Hemans. 
To bid the big tear start 
Unchallenged from its shrine 
And thrill the quivering heart 
With pity’s voice, are thine. 
Shelley. 
A solitary rock 
In a far distant sea, : 
Rent by the thunder’s shock. 
An emblem stands of thee ! 


Hogg. 
Clothed in the a=. beam, 
"Mid strath and pastoral giea, 
He sees the Fairies’ gleam 
Far from the haunts of men. 


Byron, 
Black clouds his forehead bound, 
And at his feet were flowers : 
Mirth, Madness, Magic found 
In him their keenest powers. 
Moore. 
Crowned with perennial 
By Wit and Genius wove, 
He wanders through the bowers 
Of Fancy and of Love. 
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e greater number of persons afflicted with dyspepsia, 
are to be found among care-worn poets wrt stock- 
brokers, and ardent students, or among those whose ner- 
vous system has by injudicious education been too greatly 
developed, and rendered readily excitable. There can 
be no doubt that sedentary habits concur with mental 
excitement in producing this disease ; but exercise de- 
rives much of its utility to them, by determining the blood 
from the head to the extremities. So long as excessive 
mental excitement is kept up, but little relief can be ob- 
tained by the strictest attention to dietetics. Abstinence 
from mental toil, cheerful company, a country excursion, 
and relaxation of mind, will soon accomplish a cure where 
all the dietetic precepts and medicine in the world would 
prove inefficacious.— Curtis. 
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